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Foreword 



Each Annual Convention of the International Reading Association has 
grown larger than the one before, both in number of program offerings 
and in attendance. Many of us, perhaps most of us, who watch the 
conventions rather closely recall quite easily the day hardly a decade ago 
when a single volume routinely included all the convention proceedings 
for a particular year. 

To produce a single comprehensive volume from the 1974 Convention 
in New Orleans would have required the collection within two covers of 
literally hundreds of papers presented in a fascinating variety of formats. 

It is that background of multiplicity that makes all the more remarkable 
the successful efforts of an editor like Brother Leonard Courtney, who 
has shaped some samples of those hundreds of presentations into this 
single, unified volume on Reading Interaction, The Teacher^ The Pupil, The 
Materials. Our thanks to him for this volume and to those members of the 
Publications Committee who served as reviewers of the papers from the 
New Orleans Convention. 



Millard Bhck, President 
International Reading Association 
1973-1974 
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Introduction 



Conference themes often appear as "program-dressing/' and are rarely 
reflected in the individual papers presented. Not so with this representa- 
tive selection of papers from IRA's New Orleans Convention, based on 
the theme, "TheTeacher: Key to Excellence in Reading." 

The diverse papers in this slender volume find a unify ingelement in the 
(jenon of the tcMcher — preparation, the human and professional qualities 
which enliven teaching; and the creation, development, and use of mate- 
rials that facilit.ite that teaching. Fortunately, although unintentionally, 
the initial focus derives from Wilson Riles' sensitive overview of Califor- 
nia s reading ventures Two apparently conflicting tenets of recent years 
recur in several articles, on the one hand, the emergence of performance 
or competency based teaching, on the other, the affective interaction of 
teacher, pupil, and material — the plea for recognition of human qualities 
that has been sounded so often by 0*Neil, Goodman, Holt, Reisman, and 
other professional critics. Yet, in these papers, the pragm«itic always 
subordinates to the human, effect to affect. The authors — classroom 
teachers and university researchers alike — recognize that the sensitive, 
informed, purposeful teacher is the link between pupil and material. 

The diveisity of the papers offers sometliing to every reader. In locale, 
the discussions reflect practical efforts from Canada to the South, from 
Florida and Appalachia to the West Coast. They range through teacher 
training, classroom practice, the teaching of migrant children, the use of 
paperb.icks, and the development of materi.ils by publishers. There are 
fresh views for the informed, new insights for the searching. Above «i!l, 
there is the opportunity for rekindling one*s awareness that reading, 
along with the teaching of reading, is constantly new. 

BROTHER LEONARD COURTNEY 
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The Teacher 



FOCUS QUESTIONS 

• Can a stale as immense as California organize for 
effective reading instruction? 

• Wfiat elements support a teacher's quest for 
excellence? 

• What are the criteria for competency based reading 
preparation? 

• Is competency based reading preparation produc- 
ing better teachers? 

• Do teachers need to be fearful of heeding research 
findings? 

• How may curriculum be influenced to renew 
objectives? 
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In describing the .strides toward reading ciTectiveness in 
California, Riles focuses on ihe leachci as "the key to 
excellence** in reading iuiprovenieiu. His sensitivity loal! 
aspects of reading, his understanding of die problems, and his 
evident love of reading set the tone for this volume and voice 
far-ieaching practical implications. 



California's Search for Excellence: 
The Teacher as Key • 

Wilson Riles 

Slate Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Sacramento, California 

The longjournc) from McDoiioiigh High School No. 35 in New Orleans 
to Stale Siiperintendeiu of Public Iiisiruciioii in California was made 
possible in a large measure b> the acquisition of one basic skill— reading. 

I have discovered that the tragedy and beauty of all life is bound in the 
printed word. I have found that the person capable of gi\ing meaning to 
those words has learned, as S. I. Hay akawa says, "to profit by and take part 
in the greatest of human achievement." 

The most lasting and \ alued gift that we, as parents and educators, can 
bestow upon our children is the love of reading. We iiiust make learning 
to read a joyous voyageof disco\ery . We mustshou the child that reading 
provides the bridge between him and the world of ideas. Most of all, we 
must believe in the power of.words. We,oursehes, must have traveled that 
bridge. We must exhibit an atutude toward l eading that e\okes a positive 
response from the child we teach. 

Our responsibilities are to parents, to the community, and, most impoi- 
tant of all, to the leaders of tomorrow*— the children of today. 

How can we discharge these responsibilities to parents, taxpayer.s, and 
students? How can we ensure that every child reads with a level of 
proficiency that will enable him to function creatively and responsibl) in 
America's Third Century — his century. 

I am not an expert in the teaching of reading. However, some ideas we 
have developed in California to improve the qualit) of our reading pro- 
grams may provide guidance to others. 
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Alniosi cvciy naiion m the woiUI is concerned wiih ihe problem of 
(iinciional illiterac) . We in the United State.s think of ourselves as a highly 
literate nation. Yet, uc face a tragic and challenging truth when we 
examinethefiguiesgi\entousin 1971 1)> the Lou Harris Poll— 1 9 million 
Ameiicans o\ei the age of sixteen are functional iHitcrates. They cannot 
lead well enough to fill out job application forms; cannot read contracts; 
cannot comprehend ballot measures, cannot appl> for permits, licenses, 
insurance, oi e\en public assistance. For man) reasons, I am optimistic 
that we can reduce lathei than add to those figures in the years ahead. 

Educational Technology 

Fiibt, we ha\e mo\ed be>ontl the experimental stage in using cduca- 
tit)nal technolog) to teach and to improve basic skills. In our reading 
programs in California, we ha\e a \ariet> of technological systems in use: 

• Systems 8()— programed instruction is now widely accepted. 

• Many distritts are using controlled leaders to de\clop smoothness in 
reading patterns. 

• Film loops made a\ailable in librnrj learning centers are combining 
pleasure reading with educational content. 

• Computer assistetl insti uction is used in a few districts to teach reading, 

• Cassette tape recorders are widel) used for a variety of purposes: to 
encourage the child to read aloud without fear of teacher or peer 
criticism, to assist the teacher in diagnosing individual needs, and to 
a.ssist lx)th the teacher and the student in monitoring progress. Also, 
teacher prepared tapes help the younger child to learn to make certain 
.sounds or to hear words pronounced properly. 

• Instructional tele\ision is widely used in our classroom.s— both national 
programs, such ds Sesame Street dud Electric Company, and locally pro- 
duced programs made possible through state supported regional in- 
structional television a.s.sociations. 

The educational technology field is expanding and changing rapidly. 
Co into any school and open the door to the instructional materials closet. 
Like tracing the weadier by looking at tree rings, you can trace the 
changes in technology be digging down through the piles of equipment 
bought and discarded over the years. 

It is easy to think of educational technology as the universal solution to 
all of our problems. E\ cry body knows thai a machine that hums, clicks, 
and has a respectable number of blinking lights will perform miracles- 
monitor progress, teach any child to read, identify problem areas— 
whatever you need, it will do. Technological devices do have much to 
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The Teaehrr 



olTer. The iikucimIs tlic> picsciu .11 c prepared b\ experts in learning 
llieory. The programs arc based (jn h^gical sieps in ihe learning process; 
needs deternjined. strategics applied, learning reinforced, and s|>ccific 
objcciivcs reached. But iechnolog\ , greaias it is, is an adjunct to and not a 
rcplacenient for the teacher. Without the teacher, none of djosc buzzing, 
humniing, twinkling devices is sufficient. 

The nuichinc has yet to Ix: in\ented which will respond lo a child's 
frustration uith uannth and understanding. No machine can replace the 
interaction between human Ixrings. The teacher is the kc) to excellence. 
Reading is not a njcchauical thing, not siujpl) a matter of recognizing 
words; it js the meaning, the emotions, the conununication of ideas— that 
is what reading is all alx)ut. 

And that thought brings nje U) the second leason that I am optimistic 
about the progress ucare making in California tuwaid ending the tragic 
blight of functional illiteracy. 

Reading Task Force 

We have rc(oguize<l that the teachei is the kc> to excellence in the 
reading program. Three years ago I appointed a task force, within the 
California State Department of Eduuuion, io find out wh.il we could do to 
injprove reading. 1 uantcd facts. I needed to know what makes an effec- 
tive reiding progiam. The task force surve)ed reading programs from 
one end of :hc state to the other— urban/rural, ricli/ixjor, big/small— no 
uJauer hou wide the variety of districts, the task force surveyed them all. 
They examined sch(X)l districts where reading scores were high and 
where the> were low and then analyzed their data. What did the/ find? 

1 An ef fectiv e reading program is based U|>on a comprcitcnsive assess- 
njcnt of the needs of the hidividual child, the resources available to 
meet those needs; and the competencies of the teachers, their 
strengths and weaknesses. 

2 .\n effective reading program is based upon .idi.ignostit-prc^scriptive 
approach. 

3. An effectiv e reading prognun fits the program to die indiv idual child 
instead of forcing thechdd to fit the program. 

4, Finally, the most imporiani characteristic of an effective reading 
program is the commitment to excellence on tlie part of the teacher, 
the principal, and the supporting staff. 

No single method, no magic machine, no gimmicks— the four characteris- 
tics listed above are the essentials of an effective reading progranu 
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H ilic iciiclici IS the U-y iiijjicdiciii lo .1 iuccessliil rc.idiiig program, 
uli.u can cdutatioihil lcM(lci.slii|) do lo ensure thai uc ha\e leachers 
coiiiinilled lo excellence and iliai we arc providing iheni uiih die lx:si 
IHi.ssibIc II aiiiiiig and gi\ iiig ilicin die i esoui ce.s die) need lu Mippori ilicir 
classr(K>in acii\iiie.s? Indeed, if die leachei is die ke\. ilien our iiiiiiilK'r 
one prioriiy should Ik- lo pnnide dial leachei uiili all die support re- 
(juiicd lo atcoiiipliili die lask. Toda). Mich a piioriij is noi recognized in 
dns iiaiioii iioi in an\ oilier iiaiion dial I knou of. When die Defense 
IX'parinieiii is lia\ ing bake .sales lu Ini) nnifui ins foi die Marine Band and 
sclhMiLshaveunliinilcxl appiopriaiions.dieii ueuillknou ilialuearcirul) 
coiiceiiied alxMil the tuie-fiflh uf ihe iiaiioii dial is ruiicUoiiall) illiieraic. 

Training 

In CMilifoinia. ueaie aileinpiing lo provide die kind of sup|)ort neces- 
sary lo have an elfecd\e reading program in c\ei-y school. We are cn- 
loniagiiig piescuice and insenice staff dc\elupiiient programs to pro- 
vide icMcheis and support staff with a full lange uf approaches to the 
icachmguf leading. Oui leading task fuixe identified elenieiil.uy schools 
with truly exceptional leatliiig progiaiiis. These programs uere used as 
nicHlels in uoi ksliups attended b> teaclieis and adniinisii aiurs of schools 
expel ienciiig se\ eie leading piubleiiis. The tiaining sessions stressed llie 
iicxessitv uf adapting pans c)f programs which matched pariicidar needs 
uf a school ratliei than cupviiig ui adupdng a progniiii in its eiinrei). A 
successful teaehei must have a \ariel) of approaches a\ailal)le so thai the 
niethcHl can hi the child rather than fuicethechihl 10 lil the method. The 
effective teacher know:; iiian\ methuds and has the seiisiti\ii> to know 
which C)ne is most appropriate for the individual child. 

We have sup|Mirted the use uf die reading specialist teacher to assist in 
Ixitli iiiseivice training and in teaching. Our c\aliiatiun of programs 
where reading S|H;cialistii have been used iiidic.ites that S|x:cialists do 
indeed contribute tu uvtiall iiiipiu\eiiiciit uf leading skills, particularly 
with lou achieving students. 

Reading Framework 

We aie piuvidiiig die teachers of Cilifornia uidi a fiaiiicuork in read- 
nig which uller.s the basic structure fur die teacliiiig of reading. The first 
of Its kind ni California, this framework is designed to guide all of the 
teachers w ho lia\e itsponsibility foi reailing instruction. The framework 
dcies not mandate plans. nieduKls. or objectives from the state level. 
Instead, it .stie.^sc.s the I e.spoiisibilitv uf each district fur preparation of the 
l)lnlosupli\ . goals, .aitl objectives uf its ow 11 readi.ig program based upon 
an assessment uf local need, flic franiewur k is nut empty rhetoric. We are 
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prepared to piovitle assiMante to districts in developing reading program 
plans and objectives and to help thern with effective implementation. 

We feel strongi) that reading programs should be developed at the local 
level in response to local needs. We cannot stress too emphatically the 
importance of individualizing instruction to fit the needs of each child. We 
have stressed these two beliefs in all approaches toward improving the 
effectiveness of educational programs. 

We are attacking the reading problem on several fronts: 

1. The Early Childhood Education program emphasizes basic reading 
skills. The intent of this program is to ensure that every child who 
leaves third grade can read at least at grade level. 

2. Bilingual education programs stress reading in both the child's dom- 
inant home language and in English for children whose dominant 
language is not English. 

3. Unique reading demonstration projects operate in a number of 
junior high schools. In the most successful of the experimental de- 
monstration projects, low achieving junior high students in low 
socioeconomic areas have been making steady, sometimes dramatic, 
gains in their reading achievement. 

4. We have recently established a reading council to coordinate all of 
these reading efforts. The council will develop and maintain our 
master plan foi reading. In addition, the council will assure that all 
those responsible for reading know about exemplary programs and 
are aware of research in the field, both state- and nationwide. 

Evaluation 

No matter how much support and inservice training we give our 
teachers or how much effort we put into programs to meet the particular 
needs of each child, liule is gained if reading is not improved. 

Our evaluations show that reading scores are gradually rising in the 
primary grades. Now, for the first time, California school children are 
rc.iding above the national norm. We are finally reversing the downward 
trend at the sixth grade level. 

We are not standing still in the matter of accountability and evaluation. 
We are now implementing a new reading assessment program for all 
second and third grade children. The purposes of this new testing pro- 
gram are twofold. 1) to test what we teach to find how well children are 
learning basic skills, and 2) to analyze the data from the tests to facilitate 
decision making at the state level. 

We have never had adequate information concerning the effectiveness 
of extra resources, use of reading specialists, or special program efforts. 
We will obtain such information from the new tests. 
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Willi this kind uf piccibc infoimalion lo guide our decision making, we 
will be able lo give oui leathers llie ainoimi and kind of resources ihey 
should have if ihey are lo coniinue lo be ihe key lo excellence. 

Furlher opiimism derives from ihe recommendalion by ihe Cahfornia 
Siaie Board of Educaiion ihaL all school disiricls adopi minimum sian- 
dards of proficiencies in ihe basic skills for graduaiion from high school. 
We are confideni lhai esiablishing proficiency siandards will pui an end lo 
ihc graduaiion of funciional illiler.iles. Our schools have praciiced "so- 
ciaP pronioiions loo long. 

Among olhers, ihe following minimum siandards are recommended: 

1. Given a local newspaper, ihe pupil will read and repeal ihe essence of 
ihe lead ariicle on page 1. 

2. Given a sei of insiructions, ihe pupil will read and follow ihem 
accuraiely. 

3. Given an applicalion for employmeni, ihe pupil will compleie il 
accuraiely. 

4. Given a balloi offering pro and con arguments, ihe pupil will ideniify 
ihe esseniial poinis of each. 

When every high scIk>oI graduate can meei such proficiency based 
minmium siandards for graduaiion, we will be well on our way toward 
reducing ihe number of functional illiterates in this country. 

Conclusion 

We are making progress in California because of the thousands of 
teachers and principals who are committed to excellence. Without the 
dedication ol teachers and specialists who are concerned enough about 
reading to spend houis of their free time improving their skills, we would 
not make any progress at all. From my own years of experience as a 
student, as a teacher, as an administrator, and as a stale superintendent of 
public instruction, I know that the teacher is the key to excellence. 

If OUI teachers can let childien know the power which has been bound 
together by the great minds of this world, they will have put the cumula- 
tive experience of mankind within the reach of each child. We cannot 
hope for any greater goal; we should not settle for any less. 
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The Teacher 



Preparation for training reading teachers continues to Ix? 
problematical. The authors review the major features of 
competency based teaclier education (CBTE) with special 
attention to the realities of secondary classroom life. 



Competency Based Secondary Reading Preparation: 
Philosophy and Rationale* 

Richard W. Burnett and Thomas R. Schnell 
University of Missouri at St, Louis 



In teacher education, we are clearly in the era of behaviorally-siaied 
learning objectives, competency based programs, and the modular con- 
struction of courses. It may not be clear what all this jargon means in 
terms of preparing better teachers of reading. This presentation briefly 
analyzes a few of the past and current features of the competency based 
instructional movement and states some implications for the continuing 
effort to educate better teachers of reading, especially at the secondary level. 

An Old Competency Model with Implications for the New 

True competency based teacher education (cbte) is not so new a con- 
cept as some believe it to be. The now traditional practice of building 
practicum courses into programs, usually at the graduate level, which 
require laboratory or clinical work in reading diagnosis and in remedial 
leaching of disabled readers is a legitimate competency based strategy. 
Ordinarily in these programs there have been one or more courses pre- 
ceding the practicum work. Reading educators who supervise the prac- 
ticum courses have always been sensitive to the extent to which prior 
preparation in lecture-discussion or theory courses affects teacher per- 
formance in actual work with children. Even in this rather closed system 
of training remedial reading teachers, however, the university level in- 

♦Porti'ons of this article appear in thcjoumal of Reading, 18, 7 (April 1075), 5H-5'19. 
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structor is kept awai e of the less than perfect correspondence between the 
way teachers indicate they would approach a problem posed to them in a 
theory course and the actual way they function in a pracdcum situation. 
Maximizing this correspondence through the early use of demonstra- 
tions, case studies, and simulated teaching acdvities has become a 
trademark of reading methods classes. It is in step with the times to 
suggest that a reasonable definition of competency based teacher educa- 
tion is that it is the effort to maximize the correspondence between what 
teachers are taught to do and what they actually do in an on-the-job 
setting. Implicit in such a definition, of course, is the validity established 
(in terms of effective pupil learning) for what the teachers are being 
taught to do. 

Two essential features of a genuine competency based strategy have 
been built into tlie better clinical reading programs throughout the coun- 
try. First of all, the validity of the whole structure rests on whether 
children taught in the remedial practicum emerge as significantly better 
readers at the end of the sequence of courses. For that reason, changes in 
pupil achievement have been assessed as one part of the practicum ex- 
perience. Second, a feedback principle has operated, whereby a prac- 
ticum supervisor could modify the presentation in beginning theory 
courses in accordance with what graduate students were observed to be 
doing in the practicum courses at the end of the sequence. Strategies 
which do not attempt to build in a validity factor and a feedback cycle 
should be viewed with skepticism when claims are made that they are 
competency based approaches to teacher education. Few of the new cbtl 
models seem capable of meeting such a test. 

Current Direction in CBTE 

A basic contrast between the older clinical reading models and the 
newer CB It approaches-is in the attempt to define, develop, and measure 
competencies in individuals on a much broader scale and often without 
benefit of specific clinical experiences. In addition, the current emphasis 
in cBihisin the undergraduate or preservice education of teachers. There 
are few teachers today who have progressed through the sequence of a 
methods course in developmental reading, a methods course in remedial 
or corrective teaching, a practicum in diagnostic testing, and a practicum 
in remedial teaching. Probably, the majority of teachers will stop with one 
rather general course in reading instruction. For that reason, the intro- 
ductory theory courses have to be presented so that the likelihood is 
maximized that teachers will later perform on the job in accordance with 
the concepts presented in the one class. 

Naturally, there are a number of problems inherent in building 
genuine competency activities into undergraduate courses. Often there 
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aic likcl) to be Liigci cm ollincnts in uiidcrgradualc classes than in 
graduate classes. StiKUnits are without the * iieed-to-know** attitude held 
b> graduate or inser\ice teacheis who can relate each new learning di- 
recll) to iheii job experience. Undergraduate programs tend to be 
crowded with both general and professional cducarion requirements that 
place hmits on die nunibei of coui sc hours that can be (le\ oted to work in 
a specific aspect of the curriculum such as reading instruction. 

Since competenc) or job rele\ance is demanded early and in large 
classes wheie supei\ised piacticum work ordinaiil) is not feasible, an 
emerging emphasis is on paper and pencil learning exercises (competency 
activities) which are sometimes ke)ed into audiovisual presentations. 
These simulation experiences calling foi responses approximating as 
closely as possible those responses called for in an actual classroom setting 
are tending to take up course time pieviousi) given to lecture-discussion 
and assigned text and librai) leading. Such activities can change a class 
fiom an abstract, academic exercise to one involving learning experience 
wheie diicct application is made of newl) presented concepts. PiobabI) 
the gieatest single danger in this trend would be the assumption that 
realistic appealing papei and pencil exercises with impressive sounding 
learning objectives lx;hind them are superior in all cases to other ap- 
proaches to instruction. The c.iuh movement can collapse quickly if the 
means oi instruments of educatioii Ixiconie confused with the ends or 
puposes of the education effort. 

The message here for reading educators is twofold. First, effective 
teaching devices developed through the jears must not be too readily 
discarded simply because tlieii mode of pi esentation is not consistent with 
the latest fad oi fashion. Conveisel) , man) of the older lectui e-discussion 
presentations may be readil) atlaptable to the newer programed paper 
and pencil task modules, and, in fact, such adaptations may provide for 
much more efficient utilization of time and more effective learning. 

Finally , something needs to be said about thecontioveisial issue of who 
should make the decision regarding change in instructional approach. 
Until the pieseiit time, the decision has been left with the universil) 
iiistiuctoi. Histoiicall), accountability in long lange competency terms 
has had to i est on theciedibilit) and integiity of tlie professois who weie 
educating the teacheis. Piofessois ha\e been judged b) the perfoimaiice 
of their students, by theii research and published commentary, and by 
their involvement in solving educational problems. 

When instaictional modes are mandated from exieinal sources— 
whethei these be st.ite legislatuies, deans of education, departmental 
chairmen, or faculty curiiculum committees— it should be clearly undei- 
stood that a system judgment is being superimposed on the judgment of 
the individual instiuctoi. Co!isei|ueiitly , responsibility for iele\ance or 
for establishing the ultimate validity of the competencies developed in 
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tcachti ecliic.ilion pi ogiains shifts from the incliv idual instructor to those 
who arc mandating Juuige. Pei sons who are disenchanted with university 
professors and their alleged resistance to change and fascination with 
teaching irrelevancies, should keep in mind that it may be more feasible 
for individual professors to remain current and relevant in what they 
teach in a fast-changing world than foi group planned systems, which 
have taken months or even years to construct, to be kept current and 
relevant. 

To take the present independence of university instructors in curricu- 
lar matters away from them and substitute bureaucratic or committee 
based decision-making just might be a big step backward from compe- 
tency based teacher education. Rationally implemented, cbff. promises a 
new vigor for teacher education and a definite move toward the im- 
provement of instruction in our schooL. As simply another oversold or 
overbought curricular fad, cbte can be counterproductive. 

cbte: Secondary and £lementary Reading Compared 

It is not surprising that competency based programs for preparing 
teachers to teach reading in elementary grades have developed earlier 
and exist in greater variety than comparable programs for preparing 
secondary teachers. The instructor who prepares preservice or inservice 
elementary teachers in reading instructional methods assumes that his 
students accept their basic responsibility to be that of teaching children to 
read. The instructor of preservice or inservice secondary teachers faces a 
more complex situation. The majority of his students are not likely to 
perceive themselves as reading teachers. At most, they expect their re- 
sponsibility for teaching reading to be only peripheral to their basic 
responsibility of teaching content. In preparing teachers, it is easier to 
address the issue of how to teach reading direcdy than it is to prepare 
teachers to teach reading indirectly as it relates to content area instruction. 
Among other problems, the secondary teacher has to be equipped to meet 
each day several classes composed of different groups of students. The 
secondary teacher will probably have less time than does the elementary 
teacher for individual analysis of pupil needs, fewer resources to draw on 
for differentiating instruction, and less contact with pupils. 

A second group found in a reading methods course are special reading 
teachers, and they do have a commitment to teaching reading as their 
primary responsibility. In contrast to elementary teachers, however, the 
secondary reading teachers are taught that their professional obligations 
include more than the direct teaching of pupils. In order to have a 
significant impact in a secondary school setting, special reading teachers 
must influence other teachers and must accept that they have inservice 
training functions that are part of their efforts to improve pupils* reading 
proficiencies and habits. In effect, these special teachers have to be mas- 
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icrs of iheircnilt so they can leach oihcM s lo leach reading. 

A further complication in secondary level leading com ses is thai the 
student teachers ma> lack or be weak in the vcr> skills the) are expected to 
teach. This possibilit) exists in elenienlar) methods courses also, but it 
looms as a greatei pioblem in secondar) courses, since man) high school 
teachers are not appreciabl) ixittei readers than the higher achievers 
among their pupils. 

In summar), then, the secondary teacher not only must possess word 
recognition, vocabulary, and liteial comprehension skills but also in- 
terpretive reading, critical reading, and stud)-t)pe reading skills of a very 
high order. The secondary teacher is required, further, to be able' to 
develop these skills in others. In a secondary methods course, the teacher 
educator has an extremel) complex set of competencies to consider: 1 ) the 
prospectiv e teacher must possess and demonstrate the skills he is meant to 
teach, 2) he must demonstrate that he is knowledgeable about how (O 
leach these skills, and 3) he must demonstrate that he has some insight 
into how to lead other teachers into the effective teaching of basic reading 
skills. 

Realistic Constraints: Secondary Reading 

A reading methods course is only one component in the total teacher 
education program in a given university seuing. Consequently, those 
competencies stressed, the time scheduling factors, and the planned 
learning activities in a single course must be compatible with the scope of 
the program. Ultimately , once a course is clearly conceptualized, it may be 
divided into components or modules and integrated into a total program 
with other courses. When this happens, it becomes theoretically possible 
for students to ''test out" of certain learning modules and to proceed in 
patterns and at a pace different from other students. Teacher educators 
are being told that the technology exists now for the implementation of 
such programs. Indeed, the hardware potential probably does exist but 
the software aspects (i.e., the defined and validated competency activities) 
still need considerable development. Also, the proper balance of lecture- 
discussion, group interaction, simulation activities, assigned reading, and 
field experience remains a matter of sheer speculation and is open to 
considerable differences of opinions. 

The hard realities of a university *s traditions and operating procedures 
must be faced in planning any move toward implementing competency 
based piactices in a secondary reading methods class. For example, in an 
urban university it is not unusual 'or parallel programs to be offered both 
in the day and in the evening divisions. In such a setting, students are 
often commuters and have job responsibilities that make the scheduling 
of laboratory components to a course difficult to arrange. More often than 
not, university instructors who seek to prepare a course's content and 
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present it in competency units are confined to specified hour limits. 
Courses may be offered in three hour segments with daytime classes 
meeting for fifty minute periods three days per week, while evening 
classes may tend to meet two evenings per week for an hour and a quarter 
or one evening for two and one«half hours for the same course credit. 
Several different instructors may be teaching the same course, if not at 
one lime, at least over the span of two or three semesters. Some instructors 
may be public school reading specialists who are only teaching part-time 
for the university. Why is it necessary to mention these factors? To be 
realistic, at the present time, a competency based strategy must be 
sufficiently uncomplicated to be reasonably adapted and implemented in 
such a setting as th<it just described. 

Summary 

In the January 1974 Phi Delta Kappaii, an entire issue devoted to cbte. 
Rosner and Kay (/) make the following observation: 

Competency based teacher eu^cation is not an end in itself. It is a process of 
moving from the present ambiguous state of teacher education to a more 
clearl> articulated program of professional education. cBrtis a transitional 
model foi establishing teacher education on a firm theoretical and empirical 
base ultimately directed to the improved delivery of educational services. 

In preparing to develop, describe, or defend any cb rfc. effort, it may 
help the educator's perspecdve if the terms "process of moving" and 
"transitional model," as used by Rosner and Kay, are kept in mind. In that 
dynamic rather than static context, any current effort should be charac- 
terized by several features. First, the knowledge and competencies pro- 
gramed into a course should be based on the best validity criteria available 
at the time, with such validity being grounded wherever possible on the 
measured performance of pupils in schools. Second, deliberate steps must 
be taken to verify that graduates of the course .ibly perform the funcdons 
on the job that the course was intended to prepare them to perform. 
Third, provision should be built in for modifying the course in response 
to feedback received as a result of follow up on the earlier products. 
Fourth, plans should be flexible enough to allow the coui se to be adjusted 
to meet the varying interests and needs of different groups without 
saci ificing the basic competency features. Here the reference is to differ- 
ences in background, ability, and interests of the students. Finally, the 
course plan should be adaptable enough that it can be implemented in 
lime segments that may vary from one section of the course to another 
and can be taught by instiuctors who might not have been involved in its 
original development. 
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Improved teacher competency — toward proven excellence — in 
reading instruction continues to elicit concerned attention. 
Baxicy describes a program, performance and field based, 
which seems to afford promise and direction toward proven 
competence. 



Teacher Education: Performance and Field Oriented 

Dan M. Baxley 

University of Nevada at Las Vegas 

A common criticism of teacher education programs is that they do not 
adequately prepare their graduates to teach reading. New teachers often 
experience difficulties in teaching reading, in diagnosing requirements of 
children who need extra help, and in locating desperately needed assis- 
tance. Because of that lack of ability, teachers sometimes go directly to the 
teacher^s manual of a basal reader, skip the important section which 
explains the purpose of the manual, and begin "teaching reading" by 
adhering religiously to all the instructions and activities contained in the 
manual. Other teachers often spend years evaluating their own programs, 
working in various tcaching.and/or administrative positions, and pursu- 
ing graduate degrees, before they feel competent to teach reading. 

Obviously, both situations are inappropriate. The first situation has 
disastrous consequences for children who are unlucky enough to fall 
behind; and the second situation is terribly unfair, since the teacher has 
already expended much time, money, and effort securing an under- 
graduate degree which ostensibly prepared her to teach reading. 

Do prospective teachers have a choice? Must they either expend an 
inordinate amount of time, effort, and money learning, to teach reading 
or bo doomed to a lifetime of mediocre teaching? The answer, of course, is 
"no." An alternative is the performance based, field oriented, teacher 
education program. 

TEPFO— History 

Prior to 1967, the University of Washington's approach lo teacher 
education was similar to that of most teacher preparation institutions in 
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lhat piuspe(ti\t lc*icliCLs wcic exposed lo a series of meihods courses 
followed b> a shoit pciiod of sludeiu leaching. Successful compleiion of 
ihe courses and student teaching assignments usually qualified the stu- 
dent foi teachei certification and a position in the public schools. Due to 
I eccnl deci eases in demand for new candidates for teaching positions and 
inci eases in demand foi more competent teachers, the College of Educa- 
tion of the L'ni\crsit\ of Washington has reexamined ii*> position relative 
lo teacher education. That introspection led to a series of events which 
ha\e had a majoi effect on this large, uihan university's teacher prepara- 
tion program. 

In 1967, a modest attempt was made to initiate a coalition between a 
local school district and the uni\ersit) to develop the first teacher educa- 
tion pattern U) be both pei formance based and field oriented. Since then, 
modifications of the original model ha\e enabled the University of 
Washington to develop a \iable teacher preparation program (J, 4). The 
acronym imi;, which will \yQ used throughout this paper, refers to 
Teacher Education: Performance and Field Oriented. 

Dui ing the past se\ en y ears, while modifications were being made in the 
imt^piogiam, concomitant changes weie occurring in the enrollment 
patterns of the two basic teachei preparation programs. At its inception, 
liu* in'topiogiaiii eniollcd only one in fifty of the undergraduate teacher 
education students. By the 1973-1974 adademic year, voluntary changes 
in eniollmein pattei ns of undergraduate students had reduced the ratio 
between iKPH^and tegulai program students to one in four; during the 
1973- 1974 academic y eai , the ratio was further reduced to one in three. 

The cuirent L*ni\eisity of Washington teacher education program has 
se\eial tiacks fiom which the student may choose. The traditional pro- 
giam exposes the student to methods courses followed by the usual 
student teaching assignment. Anothet option (iepfo), which students 
have o\et whelmingly chosen and which .ichieved national recognition 
from the aacik group in 1972 for Distinguished Achievement, is de- 
scribed in the next section. 

TEPFO— Current Status 

li-PKMS distinguished from many othei teacher education programs by 
Its emphasis t;n foui factors. I) a clinic-field relationship, 2) performance 
based lx4ia\ioi, 3) sttong peer lelationships annmg all program pai tici* 
pants, and \) length of the continuous pi ogiam. Deletion of any of these 
factors would markedly weaken the effect of the overall program, since 
e.ich area is interrelated with, and dependent on, the others, 

The clinic field i elatioiiship is characteri/.ed by a split-day arrangement 
during the fiist two-thiids (two (|uaiteis) of the program, where student 
intei ns spend one-half of each day in the University Clinic and one-half of 
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each (lay in a field asMgiinieiu. To])iLb sliulied in the Uni\ei sil) Clinic are 
eMended through i elated acti\itie.s in the field to the performance le\el, 
w ith subsequent maintenance of those competencies on a continuous basis 
throughout the total program. Selection of topics is made b) clinic profes- 
sors (college faculty) with related acti\ities effected through coopeiation 
of field associates (teachers), field cooidinatois (liaison administiati\e 
people), and clinic professors. 

Communication and lesultant cooperation among all concerned are 
developed through a continuous seminar where field associates, field 
coordinators, and clinic professors refine their respecti\e roles and 
explore means for soMng emerging problems. Difficulties occurring in 
the progiam (which are identified through seminal and clinic-field ex- 
periences) are discussed and l esoUed through the steering committee. 
This committee meets i egulai I) and consists of a balanced selection of all 
program participants (see Diagrams 1 and 2). 

A second important aspect of iKPFois thede\elopment of competencies 
I elated to the geiieiali/ed role of the effective teachei (generic skills) and 
to the specific instructional situations of a particulai area (pi ogi ammatic). 
Verification of intern competency is made from observed performance in 
the field accoidiiig to criterion based evaluations which are continuous 
throughout the total program. Agreement of field coordinators, field 
associates, clinic professors, and (in the case of mici oteacliiiig situations) 
other interns, is used to determine competency acquisition. 

A third im|X)rtant feature of iivho is the development of positive 
relationships among all participants. Since field personnel, students, and 
college faculty are constantly exploring new relationships and encounter- 
ing new lesponsibilities, feelings of insecurity, doubt, and frustration are 
Ixnuid to occur. However, the combined effects of the clinic-field inter- 
action (which is enhanced through continuous visits to the field by the 
clinic professors), the continuing seminar, and the steering committee 
play a significant role in maintaining a positive healthy atmosphere 
among all participants. 

In addition, formal evaluation of all program participants is made by 
appropiiate personnel. Foi instance, each field coordinatoi is formally 
evaluated periodically by clinic piofessors, field associates, and interns. 
On the other hand, clinic professors are continually evaluated by field 
coordinators, field associates, and interns. All evaluations are then sum- 
maii/ed and relayed by the program directoi to the person evaluated. 
The basis foi the evaluation is a job description which has undergone 
constant reexamination and modification since the inception of the imo 
program (5). 

A fourth majoi characteristic of the \ hvhu progiam is the length of time 
available to paiucipaiil^ in the twt)-way experience of competency devel- 
opment, performance evaluation, and subsequent skill maintenance. 
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Diniiig the first two ijuaitcib (.ipproximatcl) ten weeks each), interns 
divide iheii time equ.ill) lx:tween the field <ind clinic. The fust quarter of 
the clinic focuses on reading and langu.igc .irts, and the second quarter 
emphasizes science, mtithematics, and social studies. All intei ns ai e in the 
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field fiill-iimc (huiiig the tliii ci quaricr and are temporal il> certified by 
the Slate of Washington during that period. During the last quarter, the 
intern assumes the role of classroom teacher while under continuous 
supervision by the field associate and field coordinator. 

Prerequisite to entrance injo the first (juarter of the program is course- 
work on campus which entails acquisition of knowledge in the areas-of 
learning theory, child de\elopment, mcMSUiement e\aluation, and intcr- 
rclaiedness of the psychomotor, cognitive, and affective domains. 

TEPFO-Reading Education 

As indicated, work toward competency in reading education is initiated 
during the first quarter of clinic activities. Activities during the reading 
education portion of the clinic experience occur in the following se- 
quence: 1) acquisition of knowledge, 2) case typing of an individual 
student's needs, 3) application of knowledge in an instructional situation 
with the case subject, 4) application of knowledge in an instructional 
situation with a small group, and 5) application of pedagogical skills in the 
total classroom situation. 

A basic concern of the ihvvo reading education component is that 
interns, at the end of theii program, be able to function in a variety of 
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sitiialions. rheref oi c, unci ns arc required to use a variety of instructional 
approaches in different classroom situations with both correcdve and 
developmental readers. Each intern is required to prepare and imple* 
ment learning acti\ities in both highly structured and emeiging environ- 
ments. For instance, they must present b*isal re*ider lessons on a group 
basis utilizing the Directed Reading Activity and also implement Key 
Vocabulary/Language Experience iiciivilies on an individual basis. 

Objectives of a reading education component of any teacher prepara- 
tion program would, hopefully, be similar for most institutions. Analysis 
of the reading process, current programs, needs of the community, and 
needs of the child will ultimately yield objectives which must be accom- 
plished in order to develop teacher competency in reading. The Interna- 
tional Reading Association has identified areas of competency required 
for effective reading instruction and the tepfo Reading Education com- 
ponent, for the most part, follows those recommendations (6), 

The objectives are accomplished through a unit (module) approach 
where each student studies and works toward completion of specified 
tasks appropriate to the unit. Units typically used are 1) Nature of the 
Reading Process, 2) Etiology of Reading Difficulties, 3) Word Attack 
Skills, 4) Comprehension and Vocabulary Skills, 5) Factors Contributing 
to Readiness, 6) E\aluation of Readiness and Reading (both informal and 
formal), 7) Factors Affecting Instruction, 8) Analysis and Use of Current 
Programs, 9) Children's Literature, and 10) Record Keeping and 
Conferencing. 

The problem of whether to let students "test out" in each unit has been 
resoKed by requiring either observation of or work with school children 
as one of the enabling acti\ities of each unit. That is, through a preass- 
essment test, iiiterns may always demonstrate acquisidon of knowledge 
re(|uired for the completion of a unit, but must alw ay s complete some type 
of field-oriented ta^k to finish the unit. For instance, in the unit on Nature 
of the Reading Process, interns are required to observe reading behavior 
of children and in the unit on Word Attack Skills, interns must actually 
teach children. I n addition* all units of activ ity are presented a(;cording to 
a fixed schedule. Therefore, the situation does not occur in which an 
intern completes all requirements for the reading education component 
ahead of schedule, with a subsequent lack of needed field experience. 

Again, the unique quality of this program is the extent of commitment 
made to pei foi niance and field orientalion. As the intern moves through 
the first academic (|uarter (Reading-Language Arts), he is in constant 
contact with both the clinic and 'he field. As knowledge and teaching 
.strategy are developed in the clinic, subsequent applicadon is made in the 
field. Thus, the intei n is made aware of the value of the knowledge and 
insti uctional technic|ues developed in theclinic through the performance 
of the children he instructs. And if the concern is for strong reinforce- 
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mem of effective teacher behavior, success with a child must be the most 
powerful. 

Of course, the ultimate determiner of the value of a program such *ib 
TKPFois the adjudged ability of the newly certified teacher to effectively 
diagnose, prescribe, and implement activities which provide for student 
success in a reading program. Even though formal assessment of each 
intern's capabilities is made by field associates, field coordinators, and 
clinic professors during the first two-thirds of the i epfc) e.xperience, the 
success of the intern in his own classroom is the ultimate indicator of the 
value of the program. That success h.is been noted in the areas of hiring 
practices of districts and performance with children as determined by 
vaiious raters such as field associates, field coordinators, clinic professors, 
and administrators. 

It has become increasingly apparent that districts prefer ikpfo 
graduates over regulai program graduates, feedback from graduating 
student.s and placement agencies indicates that ikpfo graduates are being 
hired in prefei ence to regular program graduates. One possible justifica- 
tion for this hiring trend may be the performance of the i kpfo interns in 
their own classrooms. This performance has probably been noted by 
administrators during the intern's field experience, since rtPtointerns are 
being chosen ovei traditional tr.ick students even though both have been 
trained in the same field center. 

Through apparent word-of-mouth communication, other adminis- 
trators (both in and out of the state) have decided to follow suit. Reports 
continue to filter in confirming that the demand exceeds the supply of 
I KPFO graduates. Some districts have actually granted advanced salary 
status for iepfo graduates, and others have asked the placement office if 
there are any more of these people available. 

The second indication of the success of the ruTO program is intern 
performance on teacher-effectiveness scales developed by the University 
of Washington. In the areas of Professional and Personal Attributes, 
Instruction Preparation, Instructional Implementation, and Instruc- 
tional Evaluation, i kpfo interns consistendy have been rated significantly 
higher on five of eleven categoi ies and higher on all but one category , The 
instrument used has shown high interiator reliability and is consequently 
consistent in its findings (5). Follow-up evaluation, after one year as a 
certified teacher, is now being made by administrators using the same 
instrument, and tentative results indicate continued superiority of the 
TEPFo graduate, 

TEPFO— Future 

The apparent success of the i hVho program has encouraged the Ct)llege 
of Education at the University of Washington tocommit itself totally to the 
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TEPFo model foi teacher preparation starting with the 1974-1975 
academic year. Therefore, all students will be enrolled in a program 
w^hich is field oriented, performance based, and which apparently pro- 
duces more effective teachers of reading. 
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Recognizing the inability of research to influence most 
classroom practices, tlic authors explore an ahernative 
approach toward renewing curriculum. They explain the 
development of the Florida catalog of performance objectives 
in reading, limitations of their use, and practical steps for 
teacher involvement. 



Disseminating Research Among Classroom Teachers 



William M. West and Elaine K. Tivnan 
University of South Florida 



Some experts estimate that when a significant breakthrough occurs in a 
technological area, within three to four years practical applications of the 
new insight will have emerged from all concerned industries. The so- 
called "turret top" automobile was the exclusive possession of one com- 
pany for only one year. The freeze-drying method of preparing instant 
coffee became industrywide in a matter of months. In the 1880s, the 
discovery that barbed wire could contain the most ferocious bulls enabled 
cattlemen to close the open range within a decade. 

Not so when a breakthrough occurs in the social sciences— particularly 
in education. Educators almost replicate the story told by Charles Car- 
penter Fries of the "murder" of George Washington by his physicians. 
Although William Harvey had discovered and described the circulation of 
the blood in 1 628, fully one and one-half centuries later, hoping to cure a 
case of quinsy, Washington's doctors bled him three times in one evening 
and so weakened him that the> practically assured his death. The analogy 
between medicine in Washington's time and education in our time is not 
so farfetched if the titles of several books on teaching are taken seriously: 
Save the Children, Our Children are Dying, and Death at an Early Age. This 
criticism of the failure to apply research in education extends to areas 
other than reading, of course, but it surely applies to reading as well. 

A research study described by Moore and Carriker (2) suggests that 
"The problem, at least in part, is simply that practitioners may not be 
willing to accept and use research findings — no matter how they are 
packaged— because they resist research as a conceptr 
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These researchers an i\ed at their conclusion b) identifying comparable 
groups of American Educational Research Association (aera) members, 
representative Kansas nla members, and outstanding educators selected 
by local Jaycees. When the groups were given a Scale of Attitude Toward 
Research, developed and \alidated by the researchers, the outstanding 
teachers and the aera members were indistinguishable in their attitudes. 
But the Kansas nea members (assumed to offer a population representa- 
tive of all Kansas public school teachers) scored significandy lower. 

It is indeed possible that teachers will reject '^research findings— no 
matter how the) are packaged — because they veshiresearch as a concept!** 

Singer (5), has several additional explanations: 

If we ask why the studies . . . have not yet had widespread impact upon 
teaching reading, wc would give several niajoi reasons. On this list would be 
inattention or even ideological resistance to research results (Moynihan, 
1968), findings contrary to "conventional wisdom" (Chall, I967),acceptabil- 
Ity-of'Only-tliose research findings that are in accord with the prevailing 
niaturational-environmental bias (Durkin, 1958), susceptibilities of educa- 
tional decision makers to commercial propaganda, and variation in adequ- 
acy of dissemination of findings (Chall, 1967). 

Singer then goes on to offer an additional key reason why teachers 
neglect research findings: ''Teachers do not have an alternate method.'* 
Research conclusions can be either positive or negative. They can be 
positive in suggesting something which should be done (for example, 
schools should attempt systematically to' develop and assess both speed 
and comprehension) or negative in suggesting that something should not 
be done (for example, teachers should not use round-robin, lock-eyed 
reading recitation). Whether conclusions are positive or negative, most 
research is not disseminated in a pattern which also lays out clear and 
definite alternative procedures for actually teaching children. It is no 
wonder, then, that much research is not read; that some is read and 
rejected; or that some is read, attempted, and then abandoned. The 
ordinary practitioner may well resist research as a concept primarily 
because he reads it as basically negative, it attacks what he has been taught 
and what he has practiced, it tears down without offering alternatives to 
rebuild; and it asks him to create new procedures when the primary 
researcher has been unwilling or unable to do so. 

The Florida Plan 

Several yeai sago, in a pamphlet en tided There's a Xeiv School Coming, the 
Florida Department of Education laid out the renewal strategy underly- 
ing Florida's long-range plan to improve education. The plan is built on 
three basic elements: 

I. identifying clear goals and objectives; 
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2. finding oui through <isscssnicnt and anal)sis how well the goals 
and objectives are being attained; and 

3. identifying additional uajsof achie\ing the objecti\es (i.e., aher- 
native educational practices) for reaching the specified goals. 

The Florida Department of Education plants wcie not limited to reading, 
they included art, music, mathematics, science, social studies, and such 
interdisciplinary areas as learning skills, human relations, and employ- 
ability skills. Enlisting the aid of the most knowledgeable experts available 
in each area, Horid.i has clearly <iimed at including in its plans significant 
research that will indeed be used by teachers. 

The strategy is based upon a performance objective'base. The authors 
are fully auare of the controversies surrounding performance objectives 
and attending criterion referenced assessment. The purpose of this 
paper, however, is not to defend performance objectives, but rather to 
explain an effective uay of disseminating reading research in a meaning- 
ful and useful manner to classroom te.ichers. Simply stated, that way is to 
piovide alternative instructional strategies rooted in lesearch as a means 
of achieving clearly itientified goals and objectives, however they may be 
specified. L'nfoitunately, the Florida program has not reached the point 
of developing alternativ e educational strategies, so this paper can describe 
only the method of stating the goals <md objecti\es and preparing for 
assessment and analysis. The more creative work and the most effective 
applications lie ahead. 

In 1972, a Broward County team and a Florida State University team, 
respectively, worked on catalogs of writing and reading objectives. In 
addition to puhWshing Performs me Objective}^ for Writing. A State of the Art 
Sun*ey and domain charts for each area, they prepai ed several \olumes of 
objectives and as.sessment items. It became apparent that the catalogs 
were incomplete. Moreovei , since reading and w riting are so interrelated 
and instruction in a writing skill may \ ery well promote a reading skill and 
vice versa, additional highlighting of the interrelationships between read« 
ing and writing seemed desirable. In August 1972, the State advertised 
the project to expand and integrate the catcdogs, and in December 1972 at 
the University of South Florida, the team headed by the authors began its 
work. One year later, the team mailed to the State Department seven 
volumes totaling 2,823 pages. Included in these pages are: 

1. An Introduction, Users Guide, and Table of Contents 

2. A Domain Chart with reading skills on the left-hand side and 
parallel writing skills, when appropriate, in mirror image on the 
right-hand side 

3. Three volumes of leading objectives and three volumes of writing 
objectives 
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In addition to these volumes, the staff prepared perhaps fifty addidonal 
pages or' paradigms for later development. One project was a sample 
bibliography of teaching materials tied to specific objectives, and the other 
was a specification of two alternative instructional strategies for several 
selected objectives. These projects provide suggestions to contractees 
when later phases of the educational renewal strategy are undertaken. 
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Figure 1. How the d(;main charts uork 1. Reading and written communi- 
cation form mirror images 
2. Each subdivision adds an addi- 
tional code number 



Figure 1 shows how the Domain Charts are organized and coded for the 
computei. Reading, on the left, for the most. part is the mirror-image of 
Writing, on the right. Each area of both reading and writing is carefully 
and logically analyzed and placed in subareas and sub-subareas, and 
finally categorized according to the competency level of each perfor- 
mance objecti\e. The computer handles such strict, logical, outline divi- 
sions, and the number code at each step provides a key to where each item 
fits into the entire pattern. 
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The folkmiiig slio\\,s the in*ijc)i di\ision& uf ihc firsi p<ige of ihe Domain 
Chart: 

Reading Writing 

Coiuinunicadons Readiness (both areas) 

Word Identihcalion Skills VVoid Formation and Vocabulary 

Word Meaning Skills 

: Sentence-Level Syntactic 

(giainniatical) Skills 

Comprcliension Skills Rhetorical Skills 

Reference and Study Skills Functional Writing Skills 

Recreational Reading Skills Creative Writing Skills 

« 

On siibseqiieni ptiges, e.icli of these .iie.is is divided inio subcompo- 
nenis, which in luln .ire di\ided into sub-subcuinponenls, and then 
specific objectives are assigned under each competency. 



Objectives and Exercises 

Figure 2 is a repi esentdtix e page from one of the c.italogs. It shows how 
die objectives and the assessment items are arranged, and it reveals the 
extent of the computer coding! At die top leftof e.ich page is a number — 
always a 5 — which identifies this page as belonging to the English Lan- 
guage Arts in die Florida computer bank. The next number, 1 , identifies 
diis item as being a Language Skill. The next number, J , reveals that this 
item is pertinent to Reading. The final number on the upper left-hand 
corner linaplaces this item in the fourth main di\ision of Reading, that is. 
Comprehension Skills. Subsequent subdi\isions on the Domain Chart, 
Literal Skills and Details, are both numbered and named on the follow ing 
lines. Other nuinlxTs on the page supplj addidonal coded information 
such as grade level and t)pe of learning. Then comes the preobjective. 

The preobjective is a statement in ine.isurable terms of an observable 
beha\ioi to be exhibited b) the learner. In short, it is what he will be able to 
do in oi der to demonstrate that he has learned something. It includes the 
situation the leai ner w ill face, the action he will pei form, and the object on 
which he will opeiatc. His acuvit) will be me.isurable, oi observable, in 
some way. 

Beneath the preobjective is the pei foi mance objecu\e, which is a more 
precise statement of the preobjecu\e. It includes situadon, action, object, 
limits, and measurabilit) in moie neaily precise terms, and it adds coin- 
niiinicability and criterion for success, as well. 

Under die performance objecdves are tw o exercises to assess whether 
the skill specified in the performance objecu\e has been learned. If the 
exercises aie pioperl) developed, the) measure exactly what the perfor- 
mance objective specified, die two are equivalent in difficulty, and they 
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arc at the appiopiiale age-abilil>-inieicsl lc\cl of students who will use 
them. Not show n on this sample, but appended to each assessment item, is 
a s<imple answer sheet with either correct answers or, in the case of 
writing, appropriate responses. 

Alternative Procedures Needed 

Florida has emphasized repeatedly that the reason for developing 
performance ubjcctiv c cat.ilogs is pi imarily for the purpose of influencing 
curriculum to "renew education." Nonetheless, the first page of the 
catalog emphasizes that the objectives are "neither a curriculum sequence 
nor a set of recommended instructional procedures." The objectives can 
be invaluable for. 1) choosing objectives on which to build a curriculum, 

2) choosing clusteis of objectives around which to plan instructional units, 

3) choosing objecti\ es to assess learning, and 4) expanding teacher under- 
standing of desirable goals. The catalog, however, vvill become functional 
only when the third phase of the strategy for renew al becomes operational 
and a future pioject develops alternative instructional procedures for 
achle\ing each objective. Hopefully, some of the alternative procedures 
will motivate the unmoti\ated, involve the uninvolved, and reach the 
unreachable who presently — often through no faultof their own — are not 
educable by currently common procedures. 

According to the pamphlet There's a Sexv School Comingy the process of 
statewide assessment should occur only after the specification of goals in 
the catalogs. Actually, assessment has been going on for three years, even 
without the catalogs, and few people would insist that \alid tests could be 
written only upon the completion of the cat.ilogs. Now, however, the 
continuing annual assessment will be based on objectives selected from 
the catalogs, but, again, the major impact of the catalogs and their use in 
effectively bringing educational research into practitioners' hands must 
wait for the development of the alternative instructional procedures. 

Resulting Recommendations 

Whtit about the method used in developing the catalogs to this point? 
What recommendations would the University of South Florida team 
make to people anticipating undertaking similar projects? 

The prepaiation of the Florida catalog in\olved the following steps. 

I . Preparation of a "State of the Art Survey," This was done initially by 
the Broward County group and in\ ohed a search of the literature so 
that staff members and State Department people were familiar with 
most of the liteiatuie (Ml peifoiina nee objectives, their development, 
theii values and limitations, and existing catalogs. The University of 
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South Fh)N(la gunip made extensive use of the sunc), the bibliog- 
raphy appended to it, and of other existing projects. 

2. Preparation of the Domain Charts. Since the charts w ere due w ithin a 
month of the beginning of the project (February 1973), the authors 
used the existing charts, sought help from die University of Soudi 
Florida reading education staff and othei consultants (Helen Robin- 
son, John Simmons, and A. j. Staiiffer), and examined domain charts 
oi taxonomic outlines of other projects. They then built a tentative 
chart and subjected it to the scrutiny of language arts coordinators 
from five Florida counties and teachers of English from five public 
and parochial schools in three Florida counties. 

3. The next majoi step should have been the designing of the physical 
arrangement of the actual catalog pages. Unfortunately, die staff 
plunged immediately into the fourth step and lost considerable time 
as a result of writing material that had to be revised or discarded. 

4. The most time-consuming step uas the actual writing of the perfor- 
mance objectives. Following is the actual procedure used, plus re- 
commendations for a better procedure. Authors West and Tivnan 
were assigned one-third and two-thirds time respectively to the pro- 
ject. They worked with three graduate assistants who w rote objectives 
for twenty hours each week. Then, experienced teachers spent five 
hours one day each week in evaluating, revising, and polishing the 
materials produced. When the staff fell behind schedule, they shifted 
lo the following system, which should have been adopted initially: 

a. The staff should have determined the physical format and verbal 
design of the objectives and written a number of specific examples. 

b. The staff should have divided the final competencies on the 
Domain Chart and each person should have listed, in phrasal 
form, a rough interpretation of as many objectives as he could 
think of for each of his assigned competencies. Under the compe- 
tency for writing poetry, for example, phrasally expressed objec- 
tives would have taken such forms as these: 

1. Syllabicates 

2. Distinguishes between accented and unaccented syllables 

3. Murks sylLibles in phrases as accented or unaccented 
•I. Matches phrases having the same rhythm 

5. Gives orally a phrase with the same rhythm as a given phrase 

c. When phrasal objectives for every competency have been listed, 
the staff should again seek the aid of previously published mate- 
rials, consultants, language arts supervisors, and experienced 
teachers. Fhese w ould modify , supplement, and delete die objec- 
tives listed. 
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cl. Rather ih.in ha\ing diicclors, giaclualc assislanis, and experi- 
enced teatlicis CI catc lull objecli\es from scratch uilhout guides 
lo whole areas, the stall woultl offer the phrasal objectives to the 
writers. The writers would then de\elop each phrase into final 
preobjectives and jx^rformance objectives, 
e. Staff, graduateassistants, and teachers should not w rite objecti\es 
at the tag ends of teaching da)s or on Saturdays. Instead, using 
the phrasal objecti\es as guides, they should work full-time at full 
pay during three summer months writing the final objectives. 
5. The final objecti\es were carefull) edited both b) the directors and b) 
the technical consultants furnished b) the State Department of Edu- 
cation Research and Dc\elopment section, the) were then typed in 
final form. 

The University of South Florida project staff takes piide in the Florida 
Pel foi niance Objective Catalogs in Reading and VVi iting. The staff knows 
tli.it its woik ec|uals oi exceeds in qualit) ainthing else available. The 
iiiembeis of the staff, however, hold the same reservations legardiiig 
PerformaiHc Objectives that have been expiessed well in many publica- 
tions. The) aie v\cll.iwai e of the dangers inherent in accountabilit) and of 
the futility of imposing sei|iieiice and sti uctui e on disciplines in which, as 
Dickinson (/) sa)s about Writing, there are not . . criteria . . . for the 
discernment of disci ete components in complex Ixjhavioi s . . . nor are 
thei e ci itei ia bv w hich to establish a simple-to-complex learning sequence 
for a behavioi in v\hich man) components function simultaneously in 
harmony with the thinking processes of the. , . [individual]''. 

Recogni/.ing these pioblems and eniphasi/.ing that a [performance ob- 
jective catalog is valuable pi imarily for teacher education and i eeducadon 
and as a basis foi developing alternative teaching stiategies, the staff 
suggests such a pioject — a kind of compiehensive analysis of desirable 
objectives — as the basis for dev eloping teaching strategies w hich w ill truly 
bring research into active use in the classroom. 
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Teacher and Pupil 



FOCUS QUESTIONS 

• Are there human and personal qualities which may 
enhance teacher effectiveness? 

• Is there a choice between permissiveness and di- 
rectness in reading instruction? 

• Can teacher traits influence pupil behavior? 

• Do we need to succumb to the "culture of defeat"? 

• Can reading decoding skills be systematized? 

• How may teachers reinforce student behavior with- 
out threat? 

• How can the school inform and involve parents in 
their children's reading growth? 
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Although Bachncr addressed himself specifically to (he teacher 
ofthcdisaclvantaged, the ({iialities he suggests for the reading 
teacher — positive, foicefiil, sensitive — apply under any 
circii instances. 



The Reading Teacher: Strength with Sensitivity* 

Saul Bachner 

University of North Carolina 



The reality of teaching — the theoi ) at woik in the classroom — puts the 
ciiiriculuni into piactice. The piacticet)! leaching iiivoUes a li\e teachci, 
his methods, and his ni.ilerials. The Miccessful piacticc of leaching in an) 
selling invohes a good leachei, sound methods, and appropriate mate- 
rials. Whal follows, while seemingly epigrammatic at limes, is what the 
lesearch shows to be of most \aluc in woi king widi disadvantaged sludenls. 

The teacher of the disadvantaged must take his sludenls where ihe) are 
and accept them as woilh) human lx:ings. He must be positive, forceful, 
and sensitive in the clasMoom. !n addition to these (|ualitie.s, the successful 
teachet of the disadvantaged must combine a vivid imagination and a 
good grasp of his subject matter. 

The call for Ixrgitming where the student is and accepting him as a 
woith) human lx:ing has lun thiough jouinaLsand extended works with 
the legtdarit) of the houil) chimes of an old giandfathei's clock. I loU 
bi ook (3 ) at gued foi dev elopnicnl of an education w Inch w otdd accept the 
"low streams" in the same spirit thai cut leni education accepts the more 
academically talented. Me said: 

IVihaps vvci.in begin todcvclup <in education based una iealacccpt<inccof 
the n.itiuc i>f these clnkhcn anil then needs, .nid dii aw<i\ with the pieseiu 
hidden fi nstiatuin nuhe''U»u stie<nns"of nianv ofoni scIukiIs. If ut can, we 

* Ihi5 .irtulc .tmR'.imt tMi^iii.ilh in litt jmuml HnuUu^^ No\ciitt)cr 1117 1. under ttit talc Ic.tchtng 
Reading .uid tjtLT.itttic (u die I^isad^.uti.i^al, Wmk 3. 1'r.tcnic. I he I c.ii htr/ .is (uri uf .t six }i.n t &cnc\ 
ap})cariiig April 1971 diroiigli Kcbriiarv 1975. 
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can begin a [uKSitivc icxolutioii ag<iit)s( unilc*i[)ti\ilc'gc in bccoiularv cduca- 
(iun» (uuaulsad ulv dctiux laticiuognitioiuji'tlicDcccLsof cacli crcatuic in 
out cotninunit) (o bccutnc ct\ili/.cd and to realise* his potentialities, Fioni 
this ic\i)littiun in attitude and content, changes in preMige, then ni organi- 
zation, then {)eiha|)s in social life nia> come — c\en pei ha|)i> demands foi 
Miund populai culture established in the i>chiK)l experience. Thiee-eighthb 
of oui pi>piil(ttion ii>4i laige |)to|)ottion — mmuc 20,000,000 b) the time the) 
ail grow up, the "dregs/' Theii li\eb could be ennched b) their school 
experience much nu>re than the) are at the moment— if ue stud) their 
needs and try to meet them. 

The implication for the teacher is obvious. He must accept the "low 
streams" as the) are ami teach them. He begins b) listening to his students. 
I le must care aljout what the> think. The feeling is that teachers ha\e not 
really done much listening to their students up to now. 

Holt (4) claims tliat the teaclier*s deaf ear lias been v.' " real reiison for 
tile failure in language education. He says, 

. . . tiu' leal reason uh) our scii(X)is do not turn out people who can use 

language sin* pi) and .stn)ngl), let along beauti full) is that with \er) feu 

exceptions tlie sclii>i>l^, fii>ni kiudergat ten tinough giaduaie .school, do nt)t 
gi\e a damn wliat the students think Think, care about, or want to know. 
What counts is what the5)stem has decided they shall be made to learn, 
Teaciiei's manuals foi tlie elemental) aiut e\en .secondar) grade.s instinct 
teaciiers to ha^e "discussions" in whicli the) bring out tlie following 
points.'* What kind of a diseussion i.s that? 

Besides accepting tlie student a.s lie is and beginning from that kind of 
objective position, the teacher must also ha\e tlie positive belief that the 
student can leani. Expect him to learn and lie will learn is tlie point of 
view, Av\are uf the value of such a po.sitive attitude, Riessnian (5) advises 
administrators to see tliat: 

i) . . . teaciiers indicate in e\er\ w.i) possible tliat the) expect tlie slow 
children ti> le.irn. Si>mc pupils aie \er) well de\elo jed at *in earl) age, and 
ni> teachei can sti>|) them. But in the a\erage development lifthe voung 
pei.son, even at the ci>llege level, tt defmite need foi leinfot cement exists. 
Fi>i example, the teachei should pick up what the student sa)i>. appeal ti) 
him, pitch examples to him. Most teachei s di> not handle s\u^\ children in 
this wav. Impress upi>n voui teachers that the) must guard against the 
alini>st unci>nscii>us and automatic tendency to lespond onl) to those pupils 
w ho respond to them. 

2) Beai in mind that the assumption that the slow pupil is not bright 
fuiKtions as a self fulfilling piophec). That is, if v our teachei s act toward 
these pupils as if the) weic dull, the pu|)ils will ficijuentl) come ti> function 
in this way. 

Acceptance of a student and his ways should not be misconstrued* It is 
eas) enough to accept a student, it is mote difficult to accept him sensibi)* 
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Riessman warns of a too easy acceptance which all too often results in the 
patronizing attitude and soft approach in the classroom. Patronization is 
easily discernible. Riessman (6) explains: 

The specific forms of patronization arc manifold, the tendency totaikdoun 
to the deprived child — to speak his language, to imitate his slang and speech 
inflection, the assumption thdt these children are lacking in intellectual 
curiosity and conceptual abilit), the lowering of academic standards, and 
the failure to set high goals for the deprived, the too-(|uick taking for 
granted that they are not interested in learning. 

Much of this is well meant. Academic standards are lowered because it is 
felt that the educational traditions and aspirations of these children make it 
impossible for the teacher to demand more. 

Thus, many people who defend these practices feel that they are being 
considerate and sensitive to the needs of these children. Actually, they are 
being too "understanding" in surrendering to the level at which the child 
seems to be. Perhaps it is not the disadvantaged who have capitulated to 
their environment, but the teachers who have capitulated to theirs. 

Present-da) patroni/ation is essentially rooted in the environmental 
determinist — or should we sa) fatalist — rationale. This view, by selectively 
stressing the negative features of the underprivileged person's environ- 
ment, arrives at the pessimistic conclusion that these children have basic 
deficiencies whicli make it difficult to educate them, therefore, standards 
must ]}c lowered. 

The soft approach is a negative approach. Riessman rejects it and favors 
the "old-fashioned teacher who is well organized and firm." He, along 
with many others, believes the firm approach is the positive approach, 

... It is the old style, strict, highly structured teacher who ap|>ears to Ix? the 
most popular and effective with underprivileged children. When this 
teacher is also lively , and builds concepts from the ground up, and makes an 
effort to "win the children to learning," she is the model teacher for these 
youngsters, 

VVeinstein and Fantini call it strength with sensitivity. Strength, how- 
ever, is the overriding vir tue in the positiv e approach. The respect of the 
children goes to these teachers who have it. VVeinstein and F'antini (7) 
explain: 

The children seem to respect those teachers who can dominate them, those 
teachers who display enough strength to keep a class moving without con- 
stant disruption. In urban disadvantaged communities in particulai, 
strength is seen as the overriding value. It is seen as control — mainly 
t!i rough physical dominance, but in a few other ways as well. The "con" 
artist is also seen as strong, for he is the one who can control a situation 
through his 'style' of walk and talk. But, whatever form it takes, strength is 
the virtue. The children, because of their hidden curriculum, regard as 
wcv.k anyone who is small physically, backs down in the face of a challenge, is 
v>ordy without style, who is easil) .ntimidated, who is sentimental and trite, 
who gets flustered, or who is too **goody-goody" or "phoney." 
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They define strength as soineihing which inckides 



The (ibiliiv (o initiate <in klciuifiable structiiie, and tu inaliitaiii that stnic- 
tuic uith a ceitatn degree uf tijinpellingncss and peisistence e\cn under 
exaspcniting circiinistances. 

To the above sticiiglh, tempeied h) seiisilivil), must be added yet the 
third retjuiremeiu for the teacher w ho would function effectively uith the 
disadvantaged. Knowledge of subject matter in some depth is also re- 
quired. This knov\ ledge is essential for two reasons. First, the teacher of 
the disadvantaged must call upon more ihan the standard materials at his 
disposal in his teaching. He must have the imagination and background to 
do this. Reports submitted to the ncik foi its Language Progratm for the 
Disadvantaged put it this way: . 

Teaching and discussing litei ature w.itli dis<idvantaged students un an) IcNel 
need not be done with diluted materials or adapted classics. Literature can 
and should be taught to all students at all levels. But, the teacher of the 
disad\ant<igeil needs the imagination and background to choose materia! 
tliat is not onl) stimulating U) his students but also piactical and effective. 

Second, if a leal carry ovei is to be achieved, if the student is eventually 
to become an independent readei widi a feeling for books and a desire for 
knowledge, the chances are a literary man must do it. The teagher of the 
disadvantaged, thus, should hims -if be a reader, a literary man. Aim (7) 
underscores this point of view with an either/or approach. He says, 

The Knglish teacher \s ho is not a litei ary man can only be a kind of carpenter 
in the class loom, nevei anaitist. The high school student who maintains this 
uoiider uith l)(K)ks, who moves toward becoming a literary man, often does 
so in spite of. not as one inspiied by , such tcMchers. Students in the carpen- 
ters ciassioom may leai n cei tain facts, have certain experiences with litera- 
tuie, but litei atuie U)\ them, unless by accident, can bring nogcH)seflesh, no 
glimpses of glory. 

The literary man then, the tcachei knowledgeable in hts field, with 
stiength and sensitivity maiking his approach^o teaching, and a willing- 
ness and desire to accept his students as they are and proceed accordingly 
is, thus, the man for all seasons in the classroom of the disadvantaged. It 
could easily Ix? argued that he s the man for all seasons — period. 
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The authors argue that the tcacher^s view influences the chilcl*s 
learning behavior. Citing evidence that teachers react and 
pupils respond according to expectation patterns, the authors 
draw a positive conclusion from realistic, if often pessimistic, 
sources. 
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Storerooms, closets, and libraries are bursting at the seams with the 
"forgotten relics of fads and nostrums" which, if onl) briefly, promised to 
remedy our educational ills. In large measure, our easy seduction by 
"snake-oil remedies, fake cancer cures, perpetual motion contraptions 
and old wives* tales" (2) results from lack of clear differentiation between 
myth and realit). At least, in part, this differentiation has been clouded by 
misconceptions regarding "key and facilitating * variables in relation to 
children s learning. This confusion between myth and reality and key and 
facilitating factors has rendered teachers and educators susceptible to 
adoption of bandwagon panaceas rather than sound, considered 
remedies. 

Innovative architectural designs tend to enthrall the educator and 
aggravate the taxpayer. Conventional and unique structures range from 
ameboid, sectional, and snail-shaped to schools in towering skyscrapers. 
These structures ma) contain egg-crate salt box classrooms, flexible parti- 
tions or wide-open learning areas which, in turn, may feature the latest 
variety in shag carpeting, floor heights, and sectional furniture. But these 
are nothing more than physical elements which may facilitate small group 
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iasiruciioii, large gM>iip insiruclion, leam leaching, or self-coiuained 
insiruction. All these physical features bear no direct relationship to 
learning; in fact, for many children, they may become obstacles to learning. 

Bloom (2) undoubtedly spejiks for many when he says: 

If 1 could have one wish fur ediicatit>n during the next decade, it uodid be 
the systematic ordering of our basic knowledge in such a way that what is 
knoun and true can be acted on. while what is superstition, fad, and myth 
can be recogni/.ed as sucli and used only wlieie there is nothing else to 
support us in our frustration and despair. 

If aspects of design and physical structuring are only facilitating factors, 
the key factor to success in education must obviously be the teacher. 
Certainly, research leaves us in doubt about programs and kits as key 
factors in the learning situation. 

The past half century has left our library shelves stocked with research 
legaiding teacher characteristics in relation to student learning with the 
vain hope that teacher-training recruitment could be improved with 
increased knowledge about candidates' scholastic aptitudes, g.p.a.*s, per- 
sonalides, and characteristics. Most of these volumes of researcli can be 
summarized with the simple statement (2). 

. . . that the chaiacteiistics of te.ichcrs li.ue little relation to the learning of 
pupils .... More I ecently.some researchers have taken the position that it is 
the teaching, not the teacher, that is the key to the learning of suidents. 

While teacher traits may influence action, it is really w hat teachers do in 
their interactions with children, as well as the provisions they make for 
children to interact with each other, that enhance learning. Further, the 
premise is that what teachers do and the instructional decisions they make 
rest ultimately on the expectations they hold for individuals or groups. 

Over 300 articles related to expectations teachers hold have appeared 
in journals and magazines since 1 968. How ev er , there i emains a dearth of 
research discussion on the way expectauons operate to irdubitor facilitate 
leai ning. There is a tendency to regard expectation, or "the self-fulfilling 
prophecy as "something akin to magic or (JO), something as elusive 
as "wishing can make it so." Finn (8) has aptly differentiated between this 
kind of aspiration and cxpcLidi'ion. Expectation affects the te.icher's input 
(what he does and how he does it) and input affects how children feel and 
hew they respond, these attitudes create a chain of observable causes and 
events. 

This article purports to examine a few of these chains of events which 
illustrate educators* beliefs about human potential and the concomitant 
impact of these beliefs as they trigger vari.ible personal-social l:)ehaviors in 
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Lliikli cn, l)ch.i\ iui s wliiLh, in Lii gc mccisui c, can be ciliribuicci lu cffetlsof 
social <iiul atadcniiLSlignhiti/atioii biuugluon b) sici cot) pingarid group- 
ing. The llicsis is that while academic groupings in school are founded on 
beliefs al)out a child's puienlial , these groupings, in turn, operate either to 
inhibit oi facilitate fulfillment of that potential irrespective of the 
paraphernalia available c he school setting. 

Estimating Human Potential 

The waste of human lesources is undoubtedl) the greatest dilemma of 
our time. If it is a fact that onl) 10 percent of a person's potential is 
unleashed in his lifetime (6), it would seem leasonable that this concern 
shuukt wai rant priorit) in massive educational dialogue and research. We 
are taciti) unconcerned about the vastness of human intelligence and 
creativit). We still don't know what Johnn)'s potential is. All we know is 
that, at piesent, within the constiaints of his motivational level, his limited 
opportunities to exploie the \ast unknown, the embarrassment and risk 
involved in levealing what ma) be interpreted as ignorance (not to men- 
tion the spurious validit) of the intelligence test which he responds to), 
Johnny perloims at level X. Performance <u level X only too often 
confirms what we both expect and hope to find. The consequences: 
Joimn) moves to anothei gnnip or class, Jolinn)'s parents receive the 
word, '*we can't expect much from him, he is a fine child and we love to 
have him, but. ..." 

Obviously, in this episode, the teachei believes thai a sparse, scattered 
sampling of Johnn)'s behavioi projects his potential with some degree of 
accui at) . The action he takes in pl.icingjohnn) and the ti eatmentjohnu) 
receives subsecjuently are predicated on this belief. 

Sti earning or pel inancnt gi ouping implies the belief that potential can 
Ix- atcuiatel) assessed and, certaini) , that this estimate within reasonable 
toleiance limits tietermines the upper limit of possible achievement. Ver- 
non (25) has stated that "modem conceptions of intelligence testing 
iec]uire some levision of oiii notions of streaming oi the segregation of 
brighter and chiller pupils.'* 

Without belaboiiiig the obvious concerns about cultuial and technical 
aspects of intelligence tests, whataie some concerns relevant to !(,) testing 
and use of intelligence information? Evidence suggests that the assess- 
ment oi the child's potential is affected b) the kind of information com- 
municated about him. Studies b) Bee/ (/ ) and Hcrsh (//) suggest that 
lesteis and teachers influence each other considciably in coming to a 
decision about a chikl's potential. Masling (16) found that expectancies 
held about a testee influence the wa) in which the tester will administer 
and Nt(jie a test. Moie recenti), Lask), et al. (/ /) fomid that examiners' 
know ledge of testees* high scores on the Peabod) Pictuie Vocabidar) Test 
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influenced Litet <ulinirii.sti<ition of <inothci form of the same test. It is 
difficult to imagine tlie fai -ieacliing effects of this subtle **unconscious 
conspirac)" when, to a large degree, organizational and teaching 
strategies and choice of materials are predicated on a child*s potential. 

Grouping — Stream and Achievement 

There appears to be little doubt that, operating on a long term basis, 
grouping proceduie^ affect achievement. Burstall (5) found marked dif- 
ferences betueen schools in French .uhievement of low-ability children. 
Schools in which te.ichers expressed positive attitudes toward teaching 
French to lou-.ibilit) children show ed significantly higher achievement of 
these children than schools where teachers had expressed neg.itive at- 
titudes. Moreover, low*abiliL) children re.iched their highest level of 
attainment in French when the^ had been taught in heterogeneous 
groups. 

According to Pidgeon (18), the fact that standard deviations on test 
scores in England Pilot Studies) are higher than in other participadng 
countries is probably attributable to effects of homogeneous classes. He 
surmises that, to a large degree, this self-fulfilling prophecy operates on 
the assumption that innate ability of children has been accurately in- 
ferred. Based on this .issumption, children are tre.ited differently. 

Marburger attributed inferior .ichieveinent of low-expectancy 
children to the hopelessness conveyed to them through the nuances of 
teacher behavioi, Ravitz {19) related this phenomenon directly to intelli- 
gence tesdng. After observing te.icher treatment of low-potentiiil, disad- 
vantaged children foi whom the intelligence test was obviously unfair, he 
concluded: 

The chitdicn wcic not encou raged to learn vciy much, the teacher ex- 
pended little encig) on €in> thing but nianitainingurdei and bemoaning her 
lot, as a e(Mise()uente, the children fulfilled the low expectation, which in 
turn reinforced the (original assumption that the teacher was right. 

This **cultuie of defeat" (23) is leplicated many dines in settings where 
the teachei finds little but frustradon in the day-to-day hopelessness 
communicated mutually by teacher and pupils. 

It would seem plausible, then, th.it grouping on the basis of assumed 
potenti.d is only an intermediate step toward bolstering teacher expecta- 
tions, how they act tow aidchildi en, and the tasks they set for their pupils. 

Differential Task Expectations 

Vernon (24) has postidated how low or high expectancy might be 
responsible for the underachievement of some pupils: 
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(iliildicn uliu au u kgaitd lu «i luuci biieaiii lo ^uii ilicii prcscni level of 
abiliu aie likel) lu [jt lauglii al «i slouei pace . . . /Phese iniiitil difTcreiices 
iKxunie exaggeiaieii aiitl ilie dullei childieii uliu happen lu improve laier 
lall loo fai beK)u die highei i>iie«iiiii> in atuiiiiincni lo be able Co eaicl; up. 

Spccificallv, how differential cxpeclalioii can affect children*s tasks is 
illiistialed b) Good and Bruph) (10) who cite ihe h) poihctical, yci highly 
plaiisiblcs case of ihc fnst grade te.icher w ho expects a child to have great 
difiicuk) in leading. To avoid embarrassing the child, the teacher may 
c«dl on him infve(|uentl) and then onl) to read easy passages. This means 
that the child receives fevvei oppoi tunities to practice and, whenever he 
has trouble reading, the teacher ma) provide the word quickly and move 
on to cUiothei student. Even if the teacher compensates b) allowing the 
child first place in the lunch line, such inappropriate inteivention 
stnitegies actually inhibit reading development. 

Good and Broph) further illustrate how the teachers expectations 
cause liim to notite cert.iin things and ignore others and the impact of the 
ensuing interpietations. To illustrate how this effects differential treat- 
ment of children, the) cite the case of Johnn) Bright and Samm) Slow 
who, foi pui poses of their discussion, represented children from high 
and low groups lespectivel). When <isked a question by the te«icher, 
Johnn) Bright remains silent, furrows his brow, purses his lips, and 
sciatches his head. The teacher, confident that Johnn) is using creative 
and logical means to solve the problem, waits patienti) and expectand) for 
Johnu) s lesponse. Samm) Slow, when asked a question, displays the 
s*mie fun owed blow and pursed lips.OnI) this time the te«icher interprets 
the f*icial contoitions <is confirmation that Samm) is slow and hopelessi) 
lost, and quickly .seeks the answer from another student. 

Commensurate vvith his expectations of a group or stream, the teacher 
tends to set tasks which either '*stifle" or "stretch" the attainment of the 
group and individuals within the group. These variable expectations may 
be I e flee ted in the range of comprehension questions posed to the group. 
The low-expectanc) group ma) be exposed to relative!) little opportunit) 
iu gi apple with questions requiiing inferential thinking. This deficiency 
ma) have a dual effect. First, it m<i) lull the motivational level of the 
learner into a slate of letharg) . Furthei , since he is exposed onl) to lower 
level comprehension questions, the child will confirm the te«icher's low 
expectati(Mi of him in an) future task which requires inferential thinking 
competence. 

A study reported b) Doyle, Hancock, and Kifer (7) would tend to 
substantiate the notion th«it, whether qualitative or quantitative, teacher 
input varies with tcicher assessment of the group's potential. Reading 
«ichie\ement in classes for which teachers had overestimated iq was con- 
siderablv higher than in classes where teachers had underestimated IQ. It 
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\v*is *ilso found thtit ic.iLhcrs w ho o\crcstimalcd igs of children produced 
higher achievers than teacheis who underestimated ii)s. There would 
seem liiile doubt that teticher expectation resulted in either reslricUve or 
expansive opportunities for learning according to the perceived potential 
of the groups. 

Self-ExpccUtion and Self-Concept 

Increasing evidence shows that success in school increases the probabil- 
ity that a child will gain a |X)sitive view of himself and high self-esteem. 
Similarly, repeated failure or low performance in school increases the 
probability that a child will develop a negative view of himself and low 
self-esteem (2). The relationship between school achievement and the 
child's view of himself is unquestionable; the exact interactive and causal 
links between the two variables, however, are less clearly imderstood. 
There is some evidence that repeated success in school, especially at the 
primary level, increases the indiv idual's propensity to cope with stress and 
anxiety. Bloom states that "repeated success in coping widi the demands 
of the school appears to confer upon a high proportion of such students a 
iy pe of immunization against emotional illness/' The opposite seems to be 
true of the child with repeated failure. 

Other factors relevant to the relationship between self-esteem and 
performance may be the degree to w hich a child risks responding and the 
degree to which he keeps on trying. These factors are certainly determin- 
ants of learner output. For example, a study by Kagan and Moss (72) 
yields correlations in the + .70 range between the child's expectation for 
failure in problem situations and withdrawal from such situations. If 
psychological withdrawal is a function of failure expectation, the implica- 
tions are staggering for every aspect of instruction. 

Speakingof the development of the child's potential, Gardner (9) states 
emphatically that 

. . . most humans guthruiigli their li\esuiily paitially awaicol (he fttli i<ingc 
of their abilities. . . . Most of us have potentialities that have never Ix'cn 
developed simply bccaiise the cirtu instances of our lives luive never tailed 
tliem forth. 

In his plea for "talent salvage," Gardner stresses that his definidon of 
potentialities goes beyond skills to include **the full range of his 
capabilities for sensing, wondering, learning, understanding, loving, and 
aspiring." Gardner ascribes failure to reach potential to the fact that 
failure is punished and success is made too precious. As a result, the 
individual learns to not risk failure, thus greatly reducing the range of 
things he will attempt. One of the reasons why adults learn less than 
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children, »iuoitliiig io Gaitlnci, is lhat ihey confine ihemselveb lo ihe 
things they du well and avuid the things in which they ha\e failed ur have 
never tried. Gardner advocates the need for the "courage to fail." 

There is little question that a strong relationship exists between expec- 
tation measures in the form of self-concept and academic achievement {4, 
21). This relationship can be explained in teims of an inertia function or 
cognitive dissonance; i.e., behavior or achievement which does not con- 
form to self-expectations is hypothesized to produce an anxiety state in the 
learner to bring the expectation of achievement in line with actual 
achievement or achie\ement closer to the expectations (13)* If one holds 
the view that the concept of self is a learned structure (22) founded in 
verbal and nonverbal communications from others in the child's envi- 
ronment, the degiee to which his potential will Ix* developed and nur- 
tured becomes a major teacher responsibility. 

The typical kindergarten child faces the stark reality of receiving dif- 
ferent reactions from the teacher, principal, and other school personnel, 
the diffeiential treatment is affected less by his achie\ement than by his 
physical appearance, sex, color, or behavior {20). The child's first formal 
evaluations likely leflect these traits (8). These evaluations, whether ver- 
bal or nonverbal, shape the child's thoughts about himself; he may see 
himself as an .ichiever whose behavior will please the teacher, or a 
nonachie\er whose behavior displeases and peihaps even threatens. 
McGinley and McGinley (17) have posited that a reciprocal success- 
reward relationship develops between the teacher and learner where the 
child pleases (and thus reinforces) the teacher by his perform«mce (both 
correct academic and tlocilc social) and the teacher, in tur n, reinforces the 
child for his pleasing response. The opposite cyclical relationship tends to 
emerge for childi en in low gi oups with concomitant effects on self esteem 
and self-expectations. 

Conforming Pressure of Group Norms 

It is fallacious to think that the prime function of the school is to impart 
.social and academic skills. School is the theatre in w hich the child finds his 
fust oppoitumty foi piolonged and meaningful interaction with other 
significant adults. More impoi tantly, school provides the fust encountei 
with peer gi oups. These new faces, in large me.isui e, comprise the mirror 
through which the child fmds and develops his image as a doer or a 
nondoei, a leadci or a nonleadei^ a leadei or a nonreader, ad infinitum. 

A w hole complex of physical and psychological vari.ibles *ire expressed 
to the learner by his [>eers as well as his teacher. The "expectation- 
con I'oi niing influence" (i9) of this peei setting becomes a furthei conscious 
oi unconscious behavioral (social and academic) self-assessment through 
which the individual monitors his own pel foi niauce, Moieovci, his level 
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of aspiration and his willingness to take risks in future tasks will be 
determined, at least in part, by this conforming infhience. 

The potency of group norms, including teachers* marks and judgments 
in regulating the amount of learning and the learners view of himself, is 
aptly expressed by Bloom (2). He states that it is possible to find two 
schools with no overlap in results on standardized achievement tests, i.e., 
the lowest students in the superior school being higher than the highest 
students in the inferior school. Bloom notes that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the highest students in the inferior school have a more 
positiv e view of themseh es than the lowest students in the superior school 
even though the two groups represent almost identical levels of tested 
achievement. Indeed, the highest students in the inferior school have 
almost as positive a \iew of themselves and their capabilities as the highest 
group in the superior school. Bloom concludes that "it is the perception of 
how well one is doing relative to others in the same situation that appears 
to ixi the key link between school achievement and personality links.** 

F'inn (8) confii ms the shaping influence of the cl.issroom environment 
on the child's self-expectation. The "physical and psychological givens,** 
including the norms for achievement, signal which behaviors and stan- 
dards are appropriate for each child. 

Conclusion 

From the discussion, the chain of observable events appears as super- 
ficial and simplistic as it appears credible. However, the paper argues the 
"high probabilitj that the inertia of depressed expectancies set in motion 
in the learner's early history'* {3) can create a "circle of futility** for both 
te*icher and pupil. On the brighter side, however, the corollary appears 
equ<illy true — that open, yet realistic, expectancies can facilitate positive 
social and academic benefits. All of this is a result of what teachers can do 
in the process of translating their beliefs into the realities of the classroom 
setting. 
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Tcjiching the basic decoding skills, pc-irilcularly to less able 
readers, is an enduring concern for many teachers. Strickler s 
investig<ition identifies specific tech ni(| lies which appear to 
modify teacher behavior and improve pupil performance. 



A Systematic Approach to Teaching Decoding Skills 

Darryl Strickler 
Indiana University 



There is <iinplc e\ idence of ihc need foi incre.ised te.ichei effectiveness in 
providing reading instruction. This need is particular!) apparent when 
you consider the percentage of children who fail to learn to read 
adequately in relation to their potential. Additional indication of the 
necessity of incicising teacher effectiveness has «dso been pro\ ided by the 
findings of the Harvard-Carnegie Reading Studies, the First and Second 
Grade Cooperative Reading Studies, and by numerous reading educatoi s 
who have explicitly stated this need. 

Minicourse 18 

"Teaching Reading as Decoding,** the subject of the, present investiga- 
tion, was recently designed by the Fai West Liboratory for Educational 
Rese.uch and Development to improve teacher effectiveness in aiding 
children in their ac(|uisition of reading decoding skills. Materials included 
in the experimental version of Minicourse 18 used in this investigation 
consisted of a trainee's handbook which contained pertinent research and 
information related to the course content, six thirty minute videot«ipes 
which presented instructional and model lessons related to teaching de- 
coding skills, and diagnostic and instructional aids for teaching decoding 
skills. The course consisted of five instructional sequences and a review 
lesson. Within each se(|uence, the tiainee read the appropi iate chapter of 
the trainee s handbook and then viewed instructional and model lessons 
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uf the sc(|uciKc . I lu liaiiicc then planned and cunduclcd a mictolcach- 
inglc2>2>un to piac.liic .tiid iclinc llic specific icachci l}cha\ioi h dealt with in 
diej>cc|ucncc. The niiciotcaching lessons ucic \idcolapcd b) ihc liaincc 
and siibsc(|ucntl\ replayed foi self-analysis, ihe lesson was ihen le- 
planned and leiauglu lo a differeni group of studenls, and again 
analyzed by llie trainee. Thcabo\c acli\ilies wei e lepealed duiingeaeh of 
ihe five insiruciional se(|'jences of the course. 

The leseaieh pioeeduies employed in the in'. estigation weie designed 
lo *issess the effects of tiaiunig widi Miuicouise 18 on the teaching be- 
ha\ioi of tuo panels of inser\ice and preser\ice teachers. I'he effects of 
the tiaiiiiug uere ckIso investigated in lelation to pupil peiformance on 
reading decoding tasks. 

Purposes 

Phe twenty se\ en teachei lx:ha\iors studied were identified thiough a 
!e\ieu of litciatuic pcitaining to decoding in leading which was con- 
ducted by the F.n West Laboi atovy , The training of teachei s to use these 
beha\iois^— which aic puipojted to be effective in building children's 
ability to employ leading decoding skills — is the majoi purpose of 
Minicouise 18. "fhe following twenty -seven specific teachei behaviors 
were su id ied: 

Grapheme Recognition 

1. Ask pupil to match letter with same letter 

2. Ask pupil to describe how two letters differ 

3. Ask pupil to find same letter in word 

4. Ask pupil to tell where leuer is in word 

Grapheme/Phoneme Correspondence 

5. Pronounce and show word to illustr.ue correspondence 

6. Write and pronounce word pupil suggested 

7. Piesenl woid examples foi more than one sound of lettei 

Larger Letter Units 

8. Present similar spelling pattern words together 

9. Ask pupil to identify similar spelling pattern 

10. Present contrasting spelling pattern .vords together 

1 1. Ask pupil to identify contrasting spelling pattern 

12. Present words with affixes sequentially 

13. Discuss how affix changes word meaning 

aO Teacher and Pupil 
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Comcxuial Ciiies 

14. Ask pupil to arrange words iiuo senience 

15. Ask to tell about homograph duality 

Teaching for Transfer 

16. Ask why or how pupil knew 

17. Provide new word differing in onl) one letter from pieviouslj 
presented word 

18. Provide new word containing pattern resembling previously 
presented word 

Response to Error 

19. Return to previously presented word 

20. Write pupil response; compare with target word 
*21. Ignore error 

*22, Move to another pupil for answer 

*^3. T*fOvide answer without allowing continued pupil trial 

Negative Behaviors 
*24. Say "sound leUer makes," or "sound letter says" 
*25. Pronounce isolated letter sound 
*26. Ask pupil to pronounce isolated letter sound 
*27, Pronounce word with unnatural stress 

The purposes of the investigation were: 1) to study the effects of 
Minicoursc 18 on the development of twenty-seven specific teacher be- 
haviors related to teaching reading decoding skills bj a group of inscrvice 
and preservice teachers of prim.iry gr.ide children, and 2) to stud) the 
effects of the teacher training upon pupil performance in reading. 

The effects of the training were studied by: 

1. Cumparing the pre aiul postcouisc teaching bchaMuis related tu teaching 
leading decoding skills of.i panel of inser\ ice .nid prcser\ice teachers (rained 
with Minicourse 18. 

2. Comp.ir ing the te.iLhiiig behax lors related to teaching i eading decoding skills 
of a panel of preserMce teachers trained ivitli Minicourse 18 ivith the tcMching 
bcha\iors of a similar panel of preservice teachers not tiainc^l with 
Minicourse 18. 

* Behaviors cxpcctciJ to decrease in Treqiicncy as a result of training. 
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3. Coin|jariiigllic (t«ii liiiigljth«tMi>iM tiattd (u (caching rcaihiigdctudingskills 
panel of in^ci vice (cai hcis ti«uiicil uith Minicoiirsc 18 uitli tlic teaching 
l)<:ha\iui-j> ui <{ snniLti panel of inscnicc tcMclicib nut ti«tinc(l with Minicuiirsc 
18. 

I, Cuiiip«ii I ng ihc mean gain iti pcrfurm«ince un re«iding subtests of a j^tandard- 
i^ed achie\ciiicnt tc^t of pupih in the clabbCb iifa panel of in^crxicc teachers 
tiained with Minicouisc 18 witli the mean gam m the performance of pnpils 
in the cLi!>!>e!>ora panel ofiiLsei \ice teacliers itot trained uitli Minicourse 18. 

5. Ci>nipaiing tlie mean gain in perforin«mcc on a nonstandardized test of 
reading deciHlmg idi>\^i> of pupil!> in the cla^^eS of a panel of inservice teacliers 
tiained with Mimcoin!>e 18 with the mean gain in the performance of pupils 
in the cLtsse^ of a panel of m.scr\ice teachers not trained with *\finicoiirse 18. 

6. Coinpaiing the ili!>ti ibtition of the po^ttest scores uith the distribution of the 
pretest scores i>n a leading subtest of a standaidi^ed achievement test of 
pupils in the classes of teachers trained with Minic'o.irse 18. 

Hypotheses 

Si.x i>pccilic h)pothcscs were formulated for the investigation. Three of 
these hvptUhcbcs were related to teacher behavioi and three were related 
to pupil performance. It was hypothesized that: 

111 The mean ficituciic) of the use i>f t\vciU)-se\en specific behaviors lehited to 
tcailiing leailmg decoding skills by a panel of inservice and preservicc 
teailieis(N = 16) ti«uned uith Minicouisc 18, as derived from the scoring of 
pustciHuse iiiteiu>n lesson videotapes, uotild diffei significantlv in the e.v 
pecteil ihiectK>ii fri^ni the me<ni fieijuenc) of use of these beh<iviors in the 
precoursc lesson videotapes. 

Hi riie f ieitucncv i>f ticatment and nonticatcmcitt b) the p.uicl of preseivice 
~ 19) teailicrsi>f tuent) -seven specific behaviors reLited to tcacliing lead- 
uig dccinling skills in pubttuuisc ciiterion lesson videotapes, adjusted b) 
tovariaiice foi tlifferences in the frei]uenc) i>f tise of these behaviors in 
pteciuiibC Icssuii viileutapes, uould be coi related to the treatment in the 
expected diicction — training vvith Minicourse 18. 

Il.i I he fi cijucncv of treatment and noiitreatmeiit, b) the panel of inservice (N = 
1 t) tcacliets, of tu tut) -seven specific behavioi s lehited to te«iching reading 
dcioding skills in pi>stcouise crUeiion lesion videotapes, adjusted by 
LinaiiaiKc foi diffeiences m the frei|uency of use of these bcliavlots in 
pieiouibe lesson videotapes, uould Ix; coi related to the treatment in the 
expected direction — training vv'ith Minicourse 18. 

Ill I he luvaiiaiKc-adjustcd posttest mean glade ei|iuva!ent scoies on the Word 
Studv Skills and Paiagiaph Meaning subtests of the Stanford .Vchievenient 
Icsl would Ik sigmhcantly giCiitet foi !>ecotid and thiid giade ptipils in the 
(lasses of inservice tcachetb tiained uith .Nfimcourse 18 than the adjttsted 
mean giailc eijuivalcnt scuies of second and third giade pupils in the chisses 
of inserviee reach ers not trained vvidi Mhilcotirse 18. 

n.> riu ci>v«uuuui adjusted posttest mean .scoies on the leading decoding task^ 
of the Mimcouisc 18 Aihievemeiit l est uinild be significantly gi eater Un 
pupils (N =^ 1 Ij) in the classes of inservice teachers tiained uitli .Minicourse 
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18 ihaii thcadjustal poMtcst mean stores of pupils (X = 1 1 5) in the classes uf 
iiiservice tcadicis not trained with Miiiicourse 18. 

He Tlic distribution ofposttest scores on the Woid Stud> Skills subtest of the 
Stanford Achievement Test of second and third gi ade pupils in the classes uf 
inscrvite teachers trained with Minicourse i8\\oulddemunstrateless positive 
•skew ncss than the distribution of their postiest scores on the subtest. 

Method 

A nonequivaleni control group design (quasiexperimental) was 
employed to investigate the six hypotheses. Fourteen inservice teachers of 
primary grade children and nineteen pieservice teachers who were en- 
gaged in intci n and student teaching expei ience at the time of the study 
served as subjects for the research. The treatment — training with 
Minicourse 18 — was assigned to seven inservice teachers and nine preser- 
vice teachers. The lemaining seventeen inservice and preserv ice teachers 
served as the souice of control group data for the study of teacher 
behavior. While the teachers in the treatment panel were being trained 
with Minicourse 18, teachers in the nontreatment (control) panel received 
training in open classroom management techniques. 

All thirty-three teathei subjects taught a twenty to thirty minute lesson 
on reading decoding skills to thi ee pupils one w eek before and iw o weeks 
after the training of tieatment panel teachers. Both the content and the 
sequence of the lessons were specified in advance. Pre- and postcourse 
lessons were videotaped and subsetpiently analyzed, double blind, by 
eight trained raters to determine the frequency of teachers' use of 
twenty-seven specific lx:havtors related to teaching reading decoding 
skills. 

The perfoimance on leading decoding tasks of 1 15 first, second, and 
third grade pupils in the classes of inservice teachers trained with 
Minicourse 18 was compared, by analysis of covariance, with the perfoi- 
mance of an etjual number of pupils in the classes of inservice teachers 
who did not receivethc liaining. Pupils in the classes of inservice teachers 
in the tieatment and nontieatmcnt panels used the same basal leader 
series for reading instiuction. Howevei, only the teachers in the treat- 
ment panel had access to the tiaining mateiials in Minicourse 18. 

Parallel forms of the Paragraph Meaning and Word Study Skills sub- 
tests of the Stanford Achievement Test, Primary Battery I or II, were 
adininisteied to second and thiid giade pupils tv\o weeks before and four 
weeks aftei the tiainingof treatment panel teachers. Equivalent foi ms of 
the Minicourse 18 Achievement Test, a forty-six item test of reading 
decoding tasks developed by the Far West Laboratory, were pre- and 
post-administered to all fiisl, scct>n(l, and ihiid giade pupils in the study 
(N = 230). 'Fhe lest-retest interval was fourteen weeks. 
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Findings 



Hypothesis One. Comparison of the pic- and postcoursc teaching be- 
ha\ioi of the sixteen inser\ice and prcscnicc tcachcib trained with 
Minicouibc 18 indicated that the change in leaching beha\ior was in the 
direction expected foi t\\ent)-roui uf the i\\eni)-be\en bcha\iors rated. 
Hie /-test foi cui related means was applied to the data to determine the 
significance oi the diffeieiice between the mean fie(|uenc) of treatment 
panel teachers' use of the tweiit)-se\en behasiuis in their pre- and post- 
course lessons. It was found that the amount of mean change w as statisti- 
cally significant (p < .05) for sixteen of the behaviors. 

To aid the preseiitatiuii and iiitei pretationof the teachei beha\ior data, 
the tw en t) -seven behaviois weiegiouped into se\en subsets of behasiors. 
Each subset included beha\ ioi s appi opr iate tu a particular teaching task. 
Significant changes were found for beha\iois within e<ich of the se\en 
subsets, ahlunigh the gieatestconsistenc) of change was noted in teaching 
ix:ha\iors whith weic designed to facilitate pupil transfei , oi application, 
of decoding skills (Teaching foi Transfer), and in the reduction of teach- 
ing behav ioi s which tend to misiepresent the actual grapheme/phoneme 
coi respondeiice of individual letters (Negative Behaviors). 

Ilyputheses Two and Three (Combined). Hie teaching behavior of the 
sixteen iiisei\ice and piesenice teachei s who paiticipated in Minicourse 
18 tiaining was conipaied with the teaching beha\ioi of the seNenteen 
iiisei \ ice and presei \ ice teachei s w ho did not i ecei\ e the ti aining. For this 
coiTipaiisoii, puiiil biseiial coi relations between the treatment condition 
iti aiiiing \ ei sus no ti aining) and co\ ai iaiice-adjusted postcourse teaching 
lxjha\ioi weie computed. Results of the aiialjsis indicated that the fre- 
queiic) of teaclieis' use of tw entj-fne of the twent)-se\en behasiors in 
their postcourse lessons was associated with the treauiient, i.e., the ad- 
justed Ireijuenc) of the use of twentj-fne beha\ioi s by teachers who had 
Ix-eii trained with Minicourse 18 was consistently different, in the ex- 
petted (liiection, from the beha\ioi of teachei s who did not recei\e the 
training. 

Multiple point biserial coiielations between the use of all of the he- 
liaviois in each of the se\eii .subsets and the treatment condition langed 
between ,18 and .68. Comparison of the magnitudes of the multiple 
loiielatioiis foi eatli subset uf belia\iois indicated that tieatment panel 
teachei s dil (eicd most from nonti eatinent panel teachers in theii use of 
the Ix'haviois related tu teaching grapheme recognition, and in their 
deei eased use of negati\e beha\iois. A moderately strong association was 
also noted between the tieatment condition and the use of the beha\iors 
in the (contextual (^lues, (iiaplieme/Plioneine Coirespondence, and Re- 
sponse to Kiior subsets. Foi the Laiger Leuei Units and Teaching for 
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Transfer subsets, a low association was found between treatment and 
postcourse teaching behavior. 

Hypothesis Two. The comparison of the teaching behavior of the two 
panels of preservice teachers indicated that postcourse teaching behavior 
w;as associated with the treatment (Minicourse 18) for twenty-two of the 
twenty-se\en behaviors rated. Multiple point biserial correlations for the 
seven behavior subsets ranged l>etween .23 and .74. The magnitudes of 
the multiple correlations indicated that substantial differences existed 
Ix^tween treatment and nontreatment panel teachers' use of the behaviors 
in four of the subsets. The use of the behaviors in the remaining three 
subsets did not appear to discriminate, to a high degree, between preser- 
vice teachers w ho had received the training and those who had not. 

It was found that preservice teachers' use of the behaviors in each of the 
seven subsets was correlated to the treatment in the same order of mag- 
nitude as the use of the beha\iors in each subset b> inservice and preser- 
vice teachers combined. 

llyfwthesis Three. The adjusted postcourse teaching behavior of the 
seven insi^rvice teachers who had participated in the training with 
Minicouise 18 was compared with the teaching behavior of the seven 
inservice teachers who did not receive the training. The expected rela- 
tionship between treatment and postcourse teaching behavioi was found 
for seventeen of the twenty -seven behaviors. The range of the seven 
mukiple point biserial correlations was between .11 and .67. The 
strongest association with the treatment was found foi the use of be- 
haviors in the Response to Error and Grapheme Recogniuon subsets. The 
multiple correlations for the Negative Behaviors subset indicated that the 
training had a moderately strong effect upon treatment panel teachers' 
decreased use of teaching behaviors which distort the grapheme/ 
phoneme correspondence of individual letters. 

Hypothesis Four, \fultivariate analysis of multiple covanance of grade 
equivalent scores, with the pretest performance on both Stanford subtests 
as the covariates and adjusted posttest performance as the criterion, was 
employed to investigate between-gioup differences in pupil perfor- 
mance. A statistically significant (p < .05) difference indicated the su- 
perior performance of pupils in the classes of teachers trained with 
Minicourse 18. L'nivaiiate analysis of covariance indicated that between- 
group differences were significant beyond the .01 level for the Word 
Study Skills subtest, while the differences in performance on the Para- 
graph Meaning subtest approached, but did not reach, statistical sig- 
nificance at the .05 level. 

The adjusted ciiterion means foi pupil performance on the Stanford 
subtests are presented in Table 1 . Mean gi ade equivalent scores are shown. 
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TABLE I 

ADJUSTED CRITKRION MEANS: STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT SUBTESTS 

Treatment Nontrcatmcnt Difference 
(N=:92) (N=93) Mean S.D. 

Paragraph Moaning 2.73 2.60 .13 .28 

Woul Study Skills 2.05 2.70 .25 .39 



UypoOmus I'tu. L'iii\ai lalc anal)bib uf'cuNariance was used lo compare 
ihc pciformancc of tieatmeiu and nonlrealineni panel pupils on the 
Minicoutbe 18 Achic\cmcnt Tcbl. A slaiisiicall) significanl (.000 1) differ- 
ence UciJ) found, again indicating ih.u pupils laughl b) teachers who had 
completed iVfinicouiie 18 training made bignificanti) greater gains in 
reading decoding ability. It was noted, howe\er, that the superior gain of 
lieatment panel pupils on the minicoiubc test ma) ha\e been partially 
attributed to gieatei familial ily with the ta^kb re(|uired by the test items. 

IIy{julluM.sSu\. Inoidei to as^e^i the effects of the teacher training on the 
pciloi mance of high- and low -scoring pupils in the treatment panel, the 
dibliibutionj) of theii pre- and posttest giade equivalent scores on the 
Stanford Woul Study Skills iubte^t weie compared. It wasfound that the 
liaiiiing appeared to benefit le^s able pupils most since the distribution of 
poittcbl scoi es exhibited lehs positive ikewness and was more platy kuriic. 
While I elatively lutle pi e- to post- change was noted in the performance of 
high-j>coi ing pupils, a marked change was noted in the performance of 
pupils who had achie\ed a low grade equivalent icore on the pretest. It is 
probable dial the inslrimient u^ed to collect criterion data related to this 
hypolhebis produced a ceiling effect because more able students had 
already master ed the decoding ta^ki being tested. However, the fact that 
lesb able btuderitj> improved bignificandy is seen aJ» an impor lanl result of 
the tr aining of teacher s. 

Figure I graphrcally represents the distributions of pre- and posttest 
grade equivalent j>tur cj> of second and third grade pupils in the treatment 
panel (N=:92). 



Discussion 

At the present time, there is a growing concern about the failure of so 
rrrarry children to lear n to read adeijuately in relation to their potential, as 
well as du mcr easing awareness of the crircial role the elementary school 
teacher plays in aiding children's development of reading proficiency. 
While the training of teachers with Minicourse IS will certainly not solve 
all t>f the problems of reading deficiency among children, die results of 
ihc present irivestigation appear lo indicate the potential contribution of 
Minrcourse 18 for increasing teachers' effectiveness in teaching reading 
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Figure 1 Pic- and posttcst (iisti ibution of second and lliird giadc trcatmeni 
panci pupils' (N = 92) grade ccjuivaleni stores on tlie Sianfoi d Woid 
Study Skills subtest. 



decoding skills. The results of* the invesiigaiion also suggest thai the 
training of teachers with Minicourse 18 ma> result in significant pupil 
growth in reading decoding skill. 

The findings of the teacher behavior phase of die stud> indicate that, 
for the panels of teachers studied, training with Minicourse 18 was a 
significant contributor to the development and refinement of behaviois 
related to teaching reading decoding skills. The training wiUi Minicourse 
18 also appeared to have provided teachers with a more systematic ap- 
proach to teaching reading decoding skills. Because the training was 
focused upon the development of specific teaching behaviors, teachers at 
different grade levels, using different insii uctional materials, weie ap- 
parently able to adapt the teaching behaviors learned in Minicourse 18 to 
their individual teaching situations. 

Viewed as a significant result is die finding that die performance on 
reading decoding tasks of pupils in die classes of inservice teachers 
trained with Minicourse 18 was superior to the performance of pupils in 
the classes of inservice teachers who did not receive the training. If similar 
results are obtained from the stud> of other populations of teachers and 
pu pils, this finding could indicate diatthe training and subsequent use, by 
primary grade teachers, of the teaching behaviors included in Minicou rse 
18 result in significant pupil growdi in reading decoding skill. 

Although it was not the purpose of this investigation to correlate gains 
in pupil decoding ability directly to the use of specific teacher behaviors, 
further research with Minicourse 18 might be directed toward the iden- 
tification of several specific teacher behaviors which result in the greatest 
gains in pupils\decoding abilities. 
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Teachers need not foe! isolated as they work with children— not 
when so many parents are eager to share. Sloan presents a 
variety of specific methods whereby parents ni*iy become 
involved in the reading improvement of their children. 



Increasing Parent-Teacher Interaction 

Margaret Sloan 

Independent School District #555 
Rochester, Minnesota 



We as parenls and teachers, pariiLiiiari) reading leathers, do have mutual 
concerns. We are concerned about children and we are concerned about 
reading. Reading teachers at all levels are working to develop good 
readers, readers who can read and read well, readers who do read, and 
readers who love to read. What parent does not want this for his child? 

One parent-teacher group in oui school system surveyed its member- 
ship and identified some items the parents wanted to know more about. 
The top ranking concerns were: 

1. What is expected of the average child's reading development? 

2. How can parents supplement teachers* efforts? 

3. What factors prev ent a child from learning to read at the peak of 
his ability? 

Parenls want to know what we're doing in school and what they can do to 
help. Let us cement the relationship between parents and teachers (the 
IMA) thiotigh mutual planning. Better yet, let us interweave relationships 
between home and school so they work as one. 

Informing Parents 

How can the sch(X)l infoim the parents about the school's reading 
program? Peihaps the fust step should be the foi riA to undertake a long 
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range study of the reading program in the school. The m can devote 
several meetings or the entire sv hool year to the study of reading. At these 
meetings, the reading personnel (teachers and consultants) can be called 
upon to explain the sequential skills program and what a child experi- 
ences as he progresses from le\el to le\el. The various stages of reading 
growth can be explained, examples of materials used can be displayed and 
discussed and minilessons illustrating key reading areas can be presented. 
One school ha group did this very effectively by developing sample 
lessons in which the parents participated as students. It helps to illustrate 
the child's problem in learning to read if a brief paragraph can be rewrit- 
ten phonetically and used as the content of the lesson. It was an enjoyable 
experience, yet several parents as they left the room said, **Vou made your 
point." 

Explanations of the recordkeeping and the evaluation system and how 
they work are other areas of mutual interest and concern. 

What else can the ha do to help the parents learn more about the 
school's program? Some suggestions follow: 

1. Arrange study groups around special topics such as the preschooler 
and his needs, the gifted readei, children with learning disabilities, 
the nonmotivated readei, children with physical handicaps, and the 
eaily reader. A number of these stud) groups can be functioning at 
any one time. Alternatives for the parents to select from are 
encouraged. 

2. Provide training sessions for vt)lunteer help and teacher aides. Give 
instructions in what is to be done and how to go about doing it. It is 
important foi an aide to hav e his o\\ n special niche and for the teac her 
to know w hat the aide w ill do, how he will do it, and, later, how well he 
accomplished the task. To make these services valuable, long range 
planning is necessary so the aide can proceed without daily instruc- 
tions from the teacher. Most teachers are busy getting their own 
planning done and an additional set of plans to study could become 
formidable. Some I'lA groups have a coordinator of volunteer per- 
sonnel since a stream of volunteers wanting something to do can be 
troublesome if their activities are not well organized. 

3. Plan workshops foi pi eschool parents. Help parents get the most out 
of their child's *'magic years*' — those years from two to five when he is 
Icai iiing language and developing physically , mentally , and emotion- 
ally at a rate faster than at any latei point in his life. These workshops 
can help parents with such items as how to read a book to a pre- 
schooler, how to talk with a child to help him develop more effective 
oral language, how to develop small muscle skills, how to become 
more adept at visual and auditory discrimination tasks, and how to 
accomplish these objectives in a pleasurable atmosphere. 
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4. Proiiiole sioi > hoiii .s and book i ev iew sessions al ihe public library , or 
ill ihc local i\ 01 radio siaiion. Help bring die public library lo die 
people in the form of a bookmobile, a branch library, or a "Read and 
Swap Club" whose purpose is lo promote ihe exchange of paperback 
books among the children in the neighborhood. 

5. Plan periodic lap sessions, inteniews, or newsletters where parents 
can ask questions and recei\e answers. Professional people in the 
community — the social worker, psychologist, pediatrician, optomet- 
rist, or school nm se — can be made a\ailable to the n Agroups accord- 
ing to some prearranged schedule. 

Enlisting Parents 

What can the school do to in\ ul\ e j)arents and enlist their ser\ ices in this 
joint effort? 

1. The school can establish an open door policy so that parents feel 
welcome in the school at any time. An informal, cordial atmosphere is 
especially important to »veld the home and school partnership, 

2. Plan home visits, periodic telephone calls especially to report good 
news of a child's progress, and social events which involve parents and 
school staff in a mutual effort. 

3. Keep a list of jobs diat parents can do on file in the principal's office; 
run a I lelp Wanted column in the monthly newsletter; or have room 
mothers, acting as talent scouts, seek out parents in the community 
and match talenLs with jobs to be done. 

4. Maintain a list of resource people w ho can come to school and speak to 
a group of children about a hobby, a job, a country they lived in or 
traveled in, or a special skill they have. Days can be arranged peri- 
odically when parents can demonstrate special interests such as lapi- 
dary work, taxidermy, photography, and jewelry making. One school 
atianged several Christmas miniuorkshops and the children selected 
areas of interest and were helped to make Christmas gifts for their 
parents. Parents helped staff these workshops. The areas ranged 
from woodworking projects, such as making bookends and candle- 
.stick holH'...>, I y art and craft projects, such as painting figurines and 
CI eating wii e sculptui c, papei folded fish mobiles, macramc belts, and 
burlap wall hangings. 

5. Poll your neighborhood foi authors and have an Author's Day, This 
proved to be the highlight of the year for one school. The school 
adopted one authoi and staged a "This is Your Life" program featur- 
ing a toy wagon paiade of floats around the gymnasium, banners 
across the school entiance, and welcoming speeches. Create "book 
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lalks" b) the .nithors or inviie ihe parents to become experts on a 
prticiilar authoi and to share their expeiiences and feelings about 
the author. The major purpose of all this is to entice more children to 
read and appreciate good books. 

6. Train some parents to help in the librar). Set up budd) systems 
whcreb) a child can be guided bj a knowledgeable adull through the 
step-by-step process of preparing a written leport on a chosen topic. 
A parent "budd)'* can interact with the child and help him narrow his 
topic, locate suitable material, read it, take notes, and finall) organize 
his ideas into a finished product of which he can be quite proud. 
"Walking a student through these steps" can go a long way toward 
developing independent learners, it is difficult for the classroom 
teacher of thirty students to give the individual help and permit the^ 
maximum degree of free choice needed to make the project a 
stimulating, rew^arding experience. 

7. Create a lx)ok corner where parents can sign up to read a particular 
book aloud or where a child can sign up to have a |Mrticular adult 
listen to him read. 

8. Provide l:H)oklets of giimes and activities parents can use with their 
preschool children. Games such as "I see something in the room 
w hich begins with i (bo), book, lMnd)"or* I wentto the fair and I took 
an apple, a boat, a cow, etc." are excellent mind strengtheners. 

Involving Parents 

What can the parents do to help the teachers and the school? 

1. Parents can volunteei their sei vices b} making puppets and b) help- 
ing with classroom and school plajs, hockej games, and other ex- 
tracurricular activities. The) can become GrcMt Book discussion lead- 
ers and sponsor and lead groups at school. 

2. Book fairs can be organ i/.ed w ith the proceeds going for moi e books 
foi the libiar), books foi disadvantaged children in the school, oi for 
some othei reading project such as Reading is FU Nd«inient a 1 (a 
national organuation aimed at getting books into the hands of chil- 
dren who want them). One classroom made ice cre«im and sold it in 
the school dui ing the noon hour, w ith the proceeds going to purchase 
paperbacks for the room library. 

3. Parents can help organi/.e an interest day at school, canvas the 
neighborhood for participants, handle the publicity for the event, 
and help the neighborhood v iew the school a social hub for the 
community where neighbor a lmi gather and communicate mutual 
concerns. One inteicst day nught le.id to a special project such *is 
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bringing iiioic (iiliiiial acii\itics (music, ail, diama) lo ihc 
comimniiiy. 

4. Lists of recommended books, good children*s recoids, and educa- 
tional games can be prepared and distributed for Christmas and 
birthday buying. Parents can read and re\ie\\ the books, offering 
"book talks" foi the different age gioups and parent stud) groups. 

5. Parents can also be trained to hold book conferences with the stu- 
dents. Care mu.st be taken that the conferences do not turn into 
quizzes oi extensive book leports, antagonizing lather than helping 
the children. Conferences should contain a few literal level (|U est ions 
to get the facts straight: a few **what did the author mean when. . 
kinds of (|uestions to enrich understanding, and some 'Miow did }ou 
feel about. . kinds of (|uestions to gel the readei involved with the 
characteis and the authoi *s pui pose foi the book. The intent is to get 
books to children and children to books. 

(). Paients can help with preschool roundups and vision and hearing 
( hecks in the school. They can make tapes for read along activities in 
the .school media centei . They can serve in a teacher aide capacity by 
making educational games, devices, and flash cards, and by monitor- 
ing the checking out and use of tape recorders, filmstrip projectors, 
and reading or media kits. 

7, Pel haps the most effective and mostgiatifying type of woi k might be 
that (lone in a service oi lesource capacity. Parents can. with some 
training, serve as resouice people to help young parents, oi parents 
new to the disti ict, leai n to interact w itii their ow n child to establish a 
(lesii able self-concept, a healthy learning env ii onnieniat home, and a 
desirable attitude tow^ard school. 

Advantages to Parents and Children 

Parents who have had opportunities to shaie intimately in the woi k of 
the school expiess gieat satisfaction, Paiticulaily, they note a change in 
attitude regaiding theii own childien. I'hey expiess appicciation fbi the 
following opportunities to: 

• Help the child feel that he is important, that he can succeed when he 
tiies something new oi difficult, and that even if hetiiesand fails he will 
still be loved and accepted as a worthwhile |XMson. A child's self- 
concept and the expectations his parents have for him are intricately 
related. He rarely cpiestions parental expectations, i athei , he tends to 
(piestion his own personal adecpiacy if he does not measure up. 

• Reward the effoit, not the pioduct, when the child is attempting a 
difficult task. Be ready to help him over the rough spots. Some fed the 
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rewards of success <ti e hai dly worth the cost of possible failure, and that 
tasks should be redesigned to insure success. 

♦ Encourage die child to become indepeiulent, to assume responsibility 
for suitable tasks, and to complete these tasks without direction or 
nagging. 

♦ Listen to the child even though he may nut possess the \ocabular) to 
communicate his ideas well, and lespond to his frustrations and fears 
on a "feeling" level. He needs to be loved for the person he is, not for 
what he can do. 

♦ Establish a suitable reading environment fiee from anxiety and pres- 
sure. Provide a tinie and a place to read and set a good example by 
being a reading family. Research has shown that good readers come 
from homes where reading is important and where parents and chil- 
dren frequently discuss school activities. 

Yes, parents and reading teachers do have mutual concerns and it is 
preferable that they work together rather than separately. 
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FOCUS QUESTIONS 

• Can imaginative materials bridge the instructional 
gap of the migrant? 

• How may teachers aid neglected migrant children? 

• Is "content" possible through nontextual material? 

• Can the secondary content area teacher undertake 
his own classroom reading program? 

• Is the teacher essential in interpreting and guiding a 
child's reading? 

• Why are paperbacks so abundantly used in sec- 
ondary and college classrooms but so rarely used In 
the elementary reading program? 

• What is the degree of cooperative partnership 
among publishers, editors, authors, and teachers? 

• Is ESLonly for specialized teachers? What does every 
classroom teacher need to know to aid non-English 
speaking pupils? 
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The author discusses the special plight of migraiu children and 
describes Florida's attempt to meet the reading and learning 
needs of such children. Tlie use of tutors, their training, and the 
innovative devices used will appeal to sensitive teachers 
wherever such isolated populations emerge. 



Migrant Children: We Can Teach Them 

Mayy E. Jassoy 

Palm Beach County, Florida 



Migrant Lifestyle 

Much stud) cind rescirch has been conducted for man> years in the area 
of the disadvantaged child. Until 1965, however, little consideration was 
given to the most disadvantaged child of all — the uit|grant youngster 
w hose lifest) le adds another dimension to the label, "disadv an taged." One 
of the outstanding characteristics of the migrant child is his constant 
change of environment. He leads a nomadic existence traveling from state 
to state, following the sun, as his parents seek or engage in tigricultural 
work. He frequentl) does not know what state he is in; what state he came 
from, or where he will be the next day, week, or month. He may identify 
localities and events according to the crops being planted or harvested, in 
one instance, a child reportedly said, "M> sister was born in the beans." To 
the migrant child it is enough to know that "here and now" there is 
plandng oi harvesting to be done, and that these chores provide the 
money that allows him and his family to exist. 

The migrant child favors places where simple butadecjuate housing is 
provided. Fiequentl), however, other kinds of accommodations — tar 
paper huts, crowded <md deca)ing barracks, abandoned shacks — must 
serve as "home" until the family once again packs its few belongings and 
moves on. The paucity of available accommodations forces the migrant 
parent to accept whatever housing is offered and to pay the rental fee 
which frequently is exorbittUU* The fee cuts deeply into the meager 
earnings, leaving Htde for food and clothing and nothing for entertain- 
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meiu. Ofien ihe child is loiccd to work in the fields at .in earl) age in order 
that he may contribute to the family income. Younger children, even 
infants, may be left unattended in cars or in fields, near canals or busy 
highways while the parents are working. 

The majority of migrant families live for today. Their needs are im- 
mediate and money earned today must suppi) food for today's table. For 
this reason, most workers are paid at the end of each day's work. There is 
no opportunity to set aside even a small amount for the future. If incle- 
ment weather prevents field work, the belts are tightened and the family 
moves on to find another place where they can work. 

The disorganized, rootless type of existence influences the migrant 
child. Because \K>lh parents usually work in the fields from sunup to 
sundown, the child may be kept at home tQ watch younger children. He 
sleeps wherever he can — in a crowded bed or on the floor. He prepares 
food when he is hungry — if there is anything to eat. The family style 
dinner and shared conversation are rare in the migrant home. 

Special Educational Needs of the Migrant Child 

Although migrant parents' attitudes toward schooling are gradually 
changing, the satisfaction of immediate needs generally takes precedence 
over reading ritin\ and Vithmetic. However, even though some migrant 
parents resist sending their children to school, state laws mandate that the 
children attend. Most parents are afraid of any confrontation with the law 
and comply , at least to the point of registering the y oungsters and sending 
them to school uhen it is convenient. Family mobility can result in enroll- 
ment in four or fiv e different schools within a single school year. The need 
for the children to continually adjust to new and different schools, 
teachers, classmates, and curricula can cause emotional and academic 
pioblems and frequently accounts for disinterest and lack of application 
toward school work. 

The interrupted schooling prevents organized, sequential learning. 
The dedicated classroom teacher may test the migrant newcomer to 
determine his learning level and may try to provide materials and instruc- 
tion to meet his needs. Within the classroom, however, many other chil- 
dren require help and, unless the teacher has a capable aide, little time can 
be spent on the youngster who has arrived late in the school year and who 
m ^y be gone the following day . In time, the child recognizes that scholasti- 
cally he is not on a par with his classmates and feels that the other children 
are much smarter than he is. He has had few, if any, successes in school 
and, as the pattern continu^*s from school to school, hesimply gives up. He 
gives little or no thought to a possible future outside the migrant stream 
but may occasionally fantasize about the "real people who live in real 
houses/' as did Billie David, a former migrant who is now an author and 
noted lecturer. 
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Allhough iiiigiaiu faniilici) follow the crops from siaie lo slate, they do 
ha\e one state thai they consider home. Florida, Texas, Arizona, and 
California are home based states, that is, states where they spend the 
greatest amo»:atof time, approximately fi\e to six months, Florida is the 
home based state for roughly 40,000 migrants yearly. About one-tenth of 
that number seule in Palm Beach County, mostly in a area referred to as 
"the Glades,'* or "The Winter Vegetable Capit^d of the Woi Id." The ethnic 
or racial make-up of the Florida migrant population is as follows: 5 
percent Cauc«isian, 27 percent Spanish speaking, and 68 percent BUck. 

Meet the Educational Needs of Migrant Children 

Due to the deep concern of educators and other interested persons 
regarding how migrant children could be taught, in 1965 under Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondar) Act as amended by public law 89-750, 
Congress appiopriated funds for the education of migrant children. The 
funds, allocated to the states and then disbursed by them to areas with 
large migrant populations, pro\ide for special compensatory programs to 
benefit migiariL children in the schools. Although final decisions and the 
total program cooidination aie at the state le\el, the Florida Migrant 
Section of the State Department of Education is decentralized, dividing 
Florida into three legions. Each legional office provides direction and 
consultant services to the several counties for which it is responsible. 
Cognizant of the needs of migrant children, the state and regional de- 
partments determined that a sequential, individualized reading program 
was a major educational priority. With funding and a sincere desire to 
help migrant chddren, the persistent problem of meeting their educa- 
tional needs was explored in depth. 

It was decided that the program, through its structure, must be one that 
would provide the migrant child, regardless of his geographic location, 
with continuing, progressive instruction in reading skills. In 1971, after 
thorough evaluation and pilot experimentation, the Criterion Reading 
Program (I) was selected as an assessment system which may be used with 
any basal reading pi ograni and/or with commercially or teacher prepared 
materials. The Criterion Program contains the ingredients for continu- 
ing, sequential instrtiction needed for migrant children. The program 
includes five learning levels ranging in difficulty from readiness (kinder- 
gai ten) skills throug'^ skills appropriate for efficient reading at the junior 
high school level. The system identifies 448 skills, althotigh many of them 
are simply more difficult extensions of skills identified in the lower level 
assessments. The 448 skills are stated in performance objective terms and 
are arranged in a hierarchy, each skill ba^ a specific number for easy 
identification. The piogram is individualized, provide^ assessments €md 
le<irning evaluations for each skill, and mandates the criterion for mastery 
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at 95 percent. In addition, through correlations \s ith a number of \arious 
reading programs, the system suggests materials that can be used to teach 
or reinforce the skills. 

The criterion assessment system has now been adopted hy a majority of 
the states ha\ing migrant children programs and, with the establishment 
of the Migrant Data Bank in Little Rock, Arkansas, it is possible to keep 
schools all over the country informed regarding a migrant child s learning 
level and skills needs. For example, when a child leaves a school in Florida, 
to go "up the road" with his parents to Georgia or Texas, the pertinent 
information regarding the child is teletyped to the Data Bank. Criterion 
skills numbers immediately identify the reading level on which the child is 
working and the skills on which he needs help. When he is registered in a 
school at his new locale, the Data Bank is notified and provides the school 
with the information, thereby allowing continuance of instruction at his 
level without the necessity for additional, time-consuming testing. 

Language Arts Programs of Palm Beach County, Florida 

Initial Program 

From February 1972 to Fall 1973, the migrant child reading program 
utilized trained aides, titled teachei. assistants. Their dudes consisted of 
administering the assessments, keeping records, notifying the classroom 
teacher of cMch migrant child's strengths or weaknesses, and collecting 
materials that the teacher requested. With the exception of working with 
children in sensorimotor skills areas, the teacher assistants were not in- 
volved in direct instruction. In Palm Beach County, fifty-four teacher 
assistants worked with migrant children in eleven schools. Skill-by-skill 
evaluation in June 1972 indicated that, after classroom instruction, 58 
percent of the needed skills had been mastered. The evaluation in June 
1973 showed a total of 47 percent mastery of needed skills. This lower 
percentage during the second year's operation can be attributed to the 
returning migrant child's advancement to a more difficult level. 

It was found, however, that skills acquisition as indicated by results of 
learning evaluations did not necessarily mean skills ret<iinment by the 
child. Frequent opportunities to apply the new skills were not «ilways 
provided and reexamination after a period of time often showed that 
children were learning skills in isolation. Transfer of the knowledge to 
new materials in different situations was lacking. In addition, the Criter- 
ion progr.im has a serious gap which has created many problems. To be 
€issessed at Level Two, a child does not have to be able to lead. Level Two 
is a listening-speaking level and the child simply responds to the teacher's 
ortil directions. It poses few problems and a child can usually master it 
with little difficulty. However, to be assessed at Level Three, a child must 
be «ible to lead at 2.5 level. The gap between the tw o levels is tremendous. 
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Present Program 

To provide foi a moic ctTccti\c reading program, die Migrant Secuon 
of die Slate Depaitmerit altered the guidelines fur the 1973-1974 school 
year, creating the Migrant Child Language Arts Tutorial Program. 
Undei the new organizational pattern, cerufied reading teachers have 
been trained and placed in schools to direct the acti\ities of eight to ten 
tutors (foiincil) teacher assistants). Each tutor works daily with fifteen 
children, giades one thiough four, with no more than three children per 
class period. The Criterion s)stein continues to be the core of the program 
and tutorial teachers* supervision pro\ides direction for the instruction 
that is so necessary between Levels Two and Three. 

In addition, the tutorial teacher is in a position to see that frequent 
review foi reinfoi cement is included in the daily individualized lesson 
plans. The tutorial teacher also coordinates the Migrant Language Arts 
Tutorial Program with the regular classroom program, working coopera- 
tively with the classroom teachers on a formal or informal basis. The 
classiooin teacher may identify specific classroom needs of individual 
children and the tutorial teacher includes this speciall) required instruc- 
tion in liei mstiuctional program. It is important to note that the migrant 
piogiam IS a compensator) program and is not intended to supplant the 
regular classnxjin instruction but rather to provide a valuable adjunct to it. 

At the present time, in Palm Beach Count), six tutorial teachers and 
forty-five tutois aie woi king with appioximatel) 650 migrant children in 
seven schools. Tutois have receivecl in-depth training in the pertinent 
aspects of their position and are now diiectly involved in instruction 
undei the direction of the tutoiial teacheis. Preservicc training for tutors 
includes instruction in the following; 

• the lifestyle of the migrant child 

• behaviov modi fica don and self-concept 

• the Criterion system 

• kinds of reading programs in current school usage 

• tutorial techniques 

• lesson planning 

• manuscript writing 

• story telling 

• introduction to equipment and materials 

• use and care of equipment 

• administration of an informal reading inventory 

Dui ing the foui week ti airiing pei iod, tutors received a stipend of S 1 5 pei 
day. No tutors weie hiied until they had successfull) completed the 
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prclraining workshop. Hiring depended upon tutor auitude and ap- 
titude, ability to relate to children, and the scores received on minitests 
and the final examination. The degree of selectivity may be demonstrated 
by the following: although approxim<Uely 100 persons attended the pre- 
training sessions, only 45 persons were placed in school positions as tutors. 

Monthly inservice meetings with te<ichers and tutors are scheduled. In 
addition, each tutorial teacher conducts a daily conference with the tutors 
under his/her direction. The time has been arranged so that all migrant 
language arts personnel are free from instructional duties simultane- 
ously. The tutorial teacher may demonstrate a new material or technique, 
give needed help in lesson planning, explain a complicated or unfamiliar 
reading skill, or discuss a particular child's problems and ways in which he 
may be helped. 

Methods and Materials 

The Migrant Language Arts Program prov ides a great variety of mate- 
rials and equipment which are a\ ailable to all tutorial teachers and tutors. 
The materials are stored at the Migrant Child Materials Center and are 
checked out library fashion. The emphasis, however, is on teacher/tutor 
creativity and experimentation, and many superior homemade teaching 
aids have resulted. One tutor devised a game which she tided "Phrasey 
Phnlnk." This game utilizes a double set of Dolch phrases printed on 
playing oirds and the children try to match phrases in their hands using 
rules Jiccording to the familiar **Go Fish" game. The children have been 
enthusiastic about Phrasey Phrank and, more important, their ability to 
read phrases has continually improved. "Alpha Betty" is another tutor 
inspired game for young children, and is played by the same rules as 
Phnisey Phrank. Alpha Betty contains only upper and lowercase letters on 
cards and is used to improve letter recognition skill. Of course, the Dolch 
word lists and the noun lists have been utilized in many card and board 
games and several children have made up their own games, often using 
only flimsy writing paper for cards. The children arejustly proud of their 
creations and report playing their games with brotheis and sisters at 
home. 

Somewhat more difficult games for more capable children were created 
by another tutor. One, a card game for teaching homonyms, contains 
words such dsbored and board, ate andeig/U, and many others. When a child 
asks his partner for a word (for example, board), he must define both 
words as he makes his "pair." If he is unable to do so, the teacher defines 
the word and returns the unknown word to the pile. It will appear again, 
giving the child another chance to correctly define the word. The implica- 
tions are apparent for spelling, as well as for word meaning. 

The same tutor also cre«Ued a g«mie to teach antony ms. If a child has the 
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word Win his hand, he must ask his pai tncr foi happy. If he has the word 
many, he asks foi Jew. Of Louise, mail) pairs of opposites of varying 
degrees of diffiLulty are niLhided. This game is also a worthwhile educa- 
tional tool. 

An activit) which creates interest is that of making peer produced 
"talking" books. The child writes his stor) oi dictates it to his teacher. 
When he is satL^fied with the stor), he ilhistrates it on large language 
master cards, perhaps fi\e or six cards to a stor). Then the teacher or the 
tbild prints t)r t) pes the stoi ) on the cards. The student then records what 
has been printed on each card. The cards are numbered and placed in a 
speciall) child-made (sometimes elaboratel) decorated) folder which 
identifi . he tide and author. The peer produced talking book then 
becomes pait of the classroom librai) and an) child ma) read it or listen to 
it on the language mastei . The child is exti emel) proud of his authorship 
and accomplishment and it is an excellent learning activity. 

A visual literac) component has been used successful) in one school. 
The chikli en were permitted to borrow a camera and take six pictures of 
things in theii en\ironment or of things of special interest to them. The 
pictures generally depicted farm scenes or equipment, although occa- 
sional!) a iriuic intimate home scene appeared. The films were developed 
and the students told stoiies about their pictures. The) then wrote and 
tape recorded their stoiies. In addition to the obvious language arts 
experiences which this project provided, the children were taught re- 
sponsibilit). No child exceeded the six picture limit and not one of the 
cameras was lost or damaged in any way. 

Because migrant children have few, if an), books or learning materials 
in their homes, teachers and tutors are now bus) making take home 
packets. The packets consist of teacher/tutor constructed materials such 
as games, minibooks, pu/y,les, paper, cra)ons, and clay. The child signs 
out a packet and may use it foi a period of time. When he w ishes, he may 
return die packet and exchange it for another containing different learn- 
ing aids. On leaving the school, to again enter the migrant stream, the 
child ma) select one packet to take with him, thus providing him with 
learning and entertainment as he travels. 



We Can Teach These Children 

The scope of teaching methods is limitless. The kc) to success is student 
responsiveness. Othci important facets ofieachiiig migrant children can 
be ascertainetl from the following tutorial teachers' replies to the ques- 
tion, "Migrant Children: How Can You Teach Those' Kids?": 

• By first caring about migrant children as people. 
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• By providing language experiences to help children relate to an 
unknown world outside their narrow lifestyle experience. 

• By teaching a sound system to help children unlock the unknown 
language of the printed page. 

• By providing an avenue for success with games and activities 
geared to individual needs and interests. 

• By enthusiasm and creativity— -my goal being the development of 
innovative materials and methods that will stimulate child centered 
learning. 

• By giving the children a sense of responsibility and awareness of 
their feelings and behavior and by my learning how to deal with 
them with complete acceptance and affection. 

Analysis of the teachers' statements and observation of the many kinds 
of valuable and interesting activities which they are daily providing for the 
migrant children testify to the fact that there are, indeed, ways to teach 
such children. The ultimate proof may not come until several years from 
now when these migrant children are adults and are capable of making 
occupational choices because they have been provided with the educa- 
tional tools that make such choices possible. 

REFERENCE 

I. Hackett, Marie GsCntmoji Reading. New York: Raruloin House, 1970. 
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While addressing herself to (hes|x;ci[ic problemsofVietnamese 
immigvanis lo the United Slates, Johnson offers a spirited, 
informed study of the growing challenge ofEnglish dsasetond 
language— as real for ail of North America as for the United 
States. 



Bilingual Bicultural Education: A Two-Way Street"" 

Laura S.Johnson 
Evanslon High School 
Evanslon, Illinois 



Today the immigrant to the United Jtates has an easier time learning 
English and American customs than his counterpart did one hundred, or 
even fifty, years ago. Then the burden of learning the language and 
customs rested solely upon the immigrant. He was expected to divest 
himself of all aspects of his former life and take on, alone, the habits and 
speech of the New World. If he could not make it, he found an unskilled 
job needing the energy of his dumb body, and he and his family were 
forced to tolerate the two-to-three generation time lag necessary for 
transforming an all-German speaking family, for example, into an all- 
English speaking family. 

But the times are changing, though much too slowly if you ask native 
speakers of Spanish, French, and the American Indian languages who 
have been waiting centui ies for their languages and customs to be recog- 
nized as the rich cultural resources which they are {13). At long last 
"monolingual mania" is losing its grip and officers of a national profes- 
sional meeting no longer need to remind their constituents that it is not 
un-American to speak more than one language (8), 

In fact, monolingual L sa is discovering that the bilingual child is a gifted 
child (2). In April 1975, monolingual lsa was suddenly plunged into a 
bilingual bicultural situation which demanded immediate attention. As 
the planes from Vietnam kept coming in, large and small towns in 

•Portions of this :iriicle apj)carcd in Thf Rradrng Teacher, 29, 3 (Dct ember 1975). 231.239. 
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Amcric«i Middcnl) fouiul themselves needing lo know something about 
Vieln«imese l«iiigu«ige «md Vietnamese culture— both of which were be- 
)ond the ken of most Americans despite their commitment to the Viet- 
namese in men, time, and money for more than ten years. Consider iwo 
sample headlines from the Cliicago metropolitan area press (5, 4): 

Church Agencies Here Spread Wings for Refugees 
Vietnamese Refugees Need Help to be "On Their Own** 

B) earl) May, telephones were ringing off their hooks in the offices of 
state supervisors of bilingual bicultural programs as frantic classroom 
teachers wanted to know what to do with "these kids who can't speak 
English when I can't speak Vietnamese." B> mid-summer religious and 
other charitable groups ueie beginning to run low on families willing to 
sponsor unskilled fishermen and farmers who not only couldn't speak 
English, but who couldn't find work in unskilled jobs because there 
weren't an) jobs available. At last report, members of this group were on 
their way to camps in Arkansas, 

As the sumniei ended, li)steria diminished and realit) set in, for su- 
pervisors had calmed panic-stricken teachers w idi offers of help. 

Funding and Help for Teachers 

The Depaitmcnt of Health, Education and Welfare made available to 
schu(;ls with large numbers of Vietnamese children a per>pupil compen- 
sation based on a fui mula similar to Title I. **Eligible districts will be those 
wuh 100 or more Vietnamese students oi where the) constitute more than 
I percent of the enrollment" (6). In Jul), the National Education Associa- 
tion \utetl tu suppoit federal funding of programs to provide education 
foi Vietnamese lefugees and sent out brochures to the nations 18,000 
school distr lets telling them uf resoui ces it prov ides to interested districts: 

• a Vietnamese-English phrase b(;ok to help teachers and students, 

• a handlx>ok foi tcachei.s on Vietnamese culture and background, 

• a bibliogiaph) on textbooks foi teaching English to Vietnamese 
speakers, and 

• a ie.M)Uicc book listing local Vietnamese or English educators who 
ran act as school consiilrants. 

Siimlai aids, though smaller and unpublici/ed, appeared throughout 
the nation as clubs (public and pi iv ate), churches, high schools, junior and 
seiiM)! colleges, uiiiveisities, tind commercial organizations offered lin- 
guistic facilities. These giuups had the facilities because the) had been in 
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ihe bilingual biciiltiiral business in small, \olunieei , and almosi liierally 
unfunded ways for many years, especially in ihe leaching of English as a 
second language lo whatevei ethnic group was most in need of help. In 
fact, many of the people now storming the graduate schools for advanced 
degrees in applied linguistics, tesol (Teaching English to Spei^l.ers of 
Other Languages), started as volunteers years ago in the Each-One- 
Teach-One Laubach Literacy Programs. So the addition of another 
language— Vietnamese— in the summer of 1975 did not pose a problem. 

Thus, today, even the lone teacher, who is not working in a program 
with a group of students large enough to qualify for state or federal aid, 
should be able to get some help by contacting organizations or individuals 
in the area who have programs for persons whose native language is not 
English. 

In locating someone who can help you with methods for instructing 
another person in English as a second language, you will become a more 
successful teacher if you become a student too. If you try to learn the 
language and customs of the persons you will be teaching, both you and 
your students will ha\e more success in learning new languages and new 
customs. For it is on this affective basis— the basis on which, in effect, you 
say to the newcomer that you accept his language and his background as 
something so valuable that you want to learn it too— that he is able to 
accept you and what you represent. With this attitude he is motivated to 
learn what you have to teach. Research indicates that the most successful 
second language learning takes place when the learnei feels that he is 
gaining something for himself rather than giving up something of him- 
self (7). 

It is important for the teacher in a bilingual bicultural situation to have a 
positive attitude toward non- native speakers of English. She needs to recog- 
nize that she cannot teach English as she was taught, Ixicause there is a 
difference in teaching technitjues if the language to be leai ued is not native 
to llie learner; also, there is a difference between Teaching English to 
Speakers of Other Languages and bilingual bicultuial education. These 
subtle psychological and linguistic differences call for some professional 
ti-aining if one is to be an effective teacher. The need foi this kind of 
knowledge is evident in the enlarging enrollment in graduate schools in this 
specialized field of linguistics. Methods 101 still does not take bilingual 
bicultural education into account, as it must do if it is to prepare teachers for 
the pluralistic group of children and adults they will find waiting foi them 
in their classrooms. The situation is becoming apparent, though, and 
institutions of higher education are responding to it. 

World politics, economics, and social ethics have compressed what were 
once the light-years of distance between todays teacher and the world*s 
diverse peoples into mere hours of time and tiny patches of space which we 
now share with others quite different from ourselves, requiring us to learn 
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.ihna thcni just as tl ic> ai c IxNug i C(|uirccl lo learn about us. The Concorde, 
the 747, ihe Third Woild, the Fourth World, the Space Linkup, the Mars 
Prolx*— all ha\e acteleiateti nio\enients of |XH)ples from all o\cr the earth 
and channeled them into the narrow crosswajs ofoui international air- 
ports. 

Foi example, if >ou bix:ndjust one houi an) da) at Kenned) Airport in 
New Vol k oi O'Hare in Chic.igo, ) ou v\ ill Ix: astounded in a w ay you would 
not have IxjIieNed possible in the decade of onl) )esterday. A recent writer 
(/) summarizes the bilingual bicultuial nature of the United States in the 
summer ol 1975 in this way: 

bince 1933 iininigiaiiun lieie lias been intrcasing b> Ic.ips aiKrix)unds. if 
picseni r.iies cunnnue ilmnigli ihib decade, ihcic \\ill acuiall) have bccii as 
iiiain iininigianLs in ihe 1970s as in ilic I890i>— one of llic peak immigniiion 
dciailes. One ncu Aineucan in fue is now an inimigrani. hi ihc 1950s ii was 
one in nine. In .iddiuon. unknown miiruMis of illegal iniinigianisare pouring 
into America. 

Kholseth (9) leleis to the bilingaal bicultural nature of these immigration 
mo\enients to and within the United Slates as . . one of the most massive 
language shifts in woild history " Lyons (// ) breaks this down into specifics 
(oi teacliens in Illincjis when he says that 14 1 different languages have been 
identified in that state alone. Me goes on to say 

I heannual snidenl laual Mn\e\ in Chicago, SepienilKT 197 1, indicaies ihal 
ihe non-Knglisli speaking pt^pulaiion in Cliicago has Ix-en incivasing 15 
peicenia yeai foi iliepasi foui Nears. Thc 197n*allliousingrepoiiindicaicsa 
1) pel ccnnnci ease in ihe Spanisli surname |X)pulaiiun in joliel schools, a 21 
percem mtiease in Wankegan, an 1 1 percent incieasc in Aurora, and a 15 
peuem increase in Rockford. A pioporiionale peixeniage inciease in llie 
mim!)cr of Iimiied hiiglisli s|>eaking siiideiii5 in cmcIi of ihese disiricis is 
predi( lable. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (75) states 

. . . iKMiU 16 pciicni ol ilie (AmeiicanJ popMLiiion speak a language oihcr 
iImii Knglisli as ,i natixe longue. Spanish, Geiman, and Iialian speaker are 
llie most •iimifioiis, in ihai (iidei. Spanish is theonlv one of ihe ihree which 
has expciii'iKCti subsianlial growih in ilic nmnbei of speakers since 1910, 
largeh owing lo iiurcased iminigralioii from L'lUn America. 

I his reiK>i t states further that of the three-quarters of a million native 
Amei icins counted in the 1 970 census, 3 1 percent are estimated to speak a 
nali\c American tongue as their first language. In suinmar), the U.S. 
OIHceof Ldiication estimates that at least fi\e million children currently in 
sch(H)l need special language pi ogi ams because English is not the language 
spoken at hoinc\ I his is a most significant element in the acquisition of a 
.second language. 
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Where do these statistics leave us, the leachers of reading trained in a 
monolingual society which is being phased out by a bilingual bicultural 
society which we can no longer ignore, either legally or ethically? 

Legally, we are mandated to do something about educating these chil- 
dren, either in English or in theii nati\e language, until such time as they 
have a sufficient command of English to continue their schooling in that 
language. In Liu \s. Nichols, the United States Supreme Court declared in 
1970 that under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, . . all school 
districts are compelled to provide children who speak little or no English 
with sjx^cial language progiams u hich will give them an ecjual opportunity 
to an education*' 

In 1967-1968, the Bilingual Education Act went further and provided 
funds to support a feu bilingual programs w hich were to use the students' 
native language and culture for instruction while they were lecuning En- 
glish And bilingual education was upgraded again in 1974 by Congress in 
amendmenLs to the Education Act. In the meantime, various states moved 
forward with their o\\ n plans for bilingual bicultural education programs. 
Since 1971 Massachusetts, Texas, Illinois, and New Jersey have enacted 
mandatory bilingual euucation laws. The states differ in specifics as to how 
the programs are designed and carried out, but in general any school 
district with twent) or more children uho come from a home in which 
English is not the native language is to piovide bilingual bicultural educa- 
tion. In Alaska, uhere the [population is smaller and more scattered, the 
required number of children is eight (5). 

In a bilingual bicultur.il education program, children are first taught 
reading and writing in the language they speak at home. During this same 
time, language minority children are mixed with English speaking children 
in courses such as art, music, and physical education, which do not require 
proficiency in English. At the end of the third grade, or whenever the child 
has an English vocabulary extensive enough to enable him to understand 
printed English words, he begins receiving instruction in English as a 
Second Language (f^l). Basically, a child cannot read with comprehension 
what he cannot first say and listen to with comprehension. The timing of 
when a child, taught in a bilingual bicultuial program, can be moved to t^i. 
is determined by \ariables, one of the most important being the amount of 
his exposure to Englislu>///:$///^' the classroom. Does he hear it spoken and 
used at home? At play? On the radio or rv} 

The problem is not merely one foi children, it is a family problem. Adults 
also need education to sjx;ed up and to ease their integration into the new 
society, and programs are more efTecti\ e w hen the u hole family is reached. 

Innovative Programs 

An example of the importance of the use of English in the home is 
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pioMded b> a lcclci.ill> landed piogiaiii in the Bcihcl comnuiniiy in 
AUbka. Hcic picbchool cliildicii and ilicii mothers rctci\c insiniciion in 
English using maiciials \c)cabular>, and concepts takc-n from their envi- 
lonnieni. Tiaining in this piugiani is gi\cn b> nati\e bihngual teachers 
who have leai nccl theii tcchnuinci> in the bilingual bicultural program at 
the LimeisH) ol Alaska. This pieschool piogram at Bethel is beautifully 
presented and explained in a color film entitled "The Children of 
Akiachak" I he film is available from Audiovisual Department of the 
Universit) of Alaska. Fairbanks, Alaska 99701, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
at Fairbanks, and Depaitment of Special Education, Juneau, Alaska 
99801. 

I he Alaska bduigual bicultuial piograin also has taken a reverse turn in 
the Noith Slope Buiuaigli SchtK)l Distiicl at Barrow, where native par- 
ents have lecpiested that theii childien, who had learned Knglish in the 
home as a fu st language, be insti acted in theii Inupiat tongue as a second 
language so that tlie> could legain some claim to their culture. Because 
Inupiat existed only in oial foim, it is now being committed to written 
loim so thai hooks and othei educational materials can be produced for 
persons who want lo learn lo read and write Inupiat (5). 

(.loiips of etliicatois thu)Ughoiit the United States are similarly en- 
gaged m pioducmg bilingual bicultuial materials for use in their own 
special cncumstaiices. The Galliip-McKinle> Comuy Public Schools in 
Gallup, New Mexico, will soon punluce Navajo and Zuni bilingual bicul- 
tuial publications i/2). Los Angeles Cit> Schools have produced their own 
multilingual handbooks foi children in the primai ) grades. To date these 
books aie available in Cantonese Chinese, Mandarin Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Vietnamese, Philippino, and Spanish {10), These aids resem- 
ble the phrase books travelers use on trips abroad, except that the 
childien s handU)oks contain sections relating to the principal's office, 
the lunchroom, the wasliioom, and the classroom. The materials are 
also available on tape and aie used b> parents as well as teachers and 
children. 

A t hild s use of Ins native language when he is learning to read is a very 
mipoitant facun in his success, foi success in leading in any language is 
determined to a gieat extent b\ the student's auitude toward what he is 
trying to do. If he heais, speaks, and feels w hat is already known to him, 
he IS iiioie (oiiifoi table than if he is bombarded b> strange sounds and 
sights. Once he feels at ease, oi successful, in reading his own language, he 
IS moi e I eceptix e to ac(|iiii ing anothei language and the nilture it represents 

Aseriesofstudiescaiiiedouto\ei the pas! fifteen >ears by Gardnerand 
Liinbei t (7), beliav ioral scientists at McGill University and the University 
of Western Ontario indicate that 

. , . {he ieaincrs cihmneniiit leiidciuics and his ailinidc's loivard the 

nieiiibris ol the othci gioup arc l>elic\ecl lo deiciniine how successful he 
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will be, relatively, iii leaniiiig the new language. Mis motivation to learais 
thought to be determined by his attitudes toward the other group in parucu- 
ar and toward foreign people in general and by his orientation toivaid the 
learning task itself. 

Gardner and Lambert descrilie in detail their experiments with French 
and English speaking students in Montreal, Maine, Louisiana, and Con- 
necticut. They also include a study conducted in the Philippine Islands, 
with English as the target language (the foreign language to be learned) 
lather than French as the target language in the North American studies 
Gardner and Lambert chose the Philippines because ". . . we have learned 
that each setting and each ethnolinguisfc group has its own fascinating 
pattern of sociopsychological influence .s iha. change in unexpected ways 
the manner in which attitudes and moi.vatiwn play their roles." 

These studies on attitude and motivation are important to reading 
teachers because they infer that attitude, or acceptance on the part of the 
learner of the language to be learned, is determined by how strongly the 
student desires to integrate himself with the "other" group. Gardner and 
Ljimbert define integration as association with the second language, 
whereas identification is usually associated with the first language. For 
example, they would say that a native speaker of English has finally 
identified with French as a second language when he finds himself unthink- 
ingly praying in French. 



A Two- Way Street 

The conclusions reading teachers can draw from the statistics and 
studies are that we need to work just as diligently at acquiring the lan- 
guage and the customs of the children we are working with as the children 
must work to acquire English and the customs of their English speaking 
teachers. Teachers represent one of the components in theii of bilingual 
bicultural education. It is indeed a two-way street. 

But how do we accomplish this? First of all, we can put ourselves in the 
place of the children. Let us return to the airport again; let us watch the 
bewildered children come down the ramp, pause, and stare at the crowds 
in the wp.ting room. As we watch, we can glimpse some of the children 
who nriay be in our classrooms tomorrow. 

What can we say to them? Or they to us? Inherently each one of us feels 
the need to speak, but for the present we are dumb. We do not know 
which sounds to make. Even if we did, the sounds might come out wrong 
and we would feel ashamed of the mistakes we were making. We might try 
body language, but this could be risky too. 

Do we shake hands or rub noses? Do we stand close to the child or two 
feet apart? Do we look each other in the eye, or avoid even a sideways 
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peek? Should a child Ix? given d friendly pat on the head just to let him 
know someone wants to be his friend? Or would such a gesture send him 
into a trauma? I see a name tag on the child's coat, but which end of the tag 
do I read first? 

Confused by questions I have never had to ask before, but which now 
must be asked, I find myself with few answers. But I must have them, for 
some of these children will be in my class tomorrow. And if not tomorrow, 
surely the next day, or the day after that. 

I wresde trying to find answers as I make up my class roll book back in 
school, using English phonetics on data processing's list of names that do 
not phoneticize. When I come to the end of the current list, I add the 
familiar Jims, Steves, Marys, and Sherries of Robin Crest Lane and Hill- 
top Drive. I pause, and then leave more space for the names of more 
children with all kinds of odd letter combinations and sounds. 

But this is the way it should always have been, and I must learn some 
more about how to become some child's right kind of teacher. Even before 
today, students like Manuel and Blue Earth should have been in my class. 
They never have been— but they will be here soon. 



Manuel in Chicago 

Manuel, in fact, has already moved into a suburb not far from the one 
my school is in. How does a Chicano like Manuel, speaking almost no 
English (except what he has picked upas he gathers tomatoes, pumpkins, 
and corn in the truck farms that dot the fringes of the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area), manage to show up in a "good public junior high school" in a 
wealthy and exclusive northwest suburb? . 

"We've never had anyone like him before," the language arts teacher in 
ManuePs school whispers to me at a professional meeting. "I don't know 
what to do with him. I think he s bright— the mischief he thinks up is 
creauve— but right now he's just a troublemaker in every class he's in. The 
kids laugh at him and he is always getting into fights with them. I wish he'd 
go back where he came from and leave us in peace like we used to have " 

**Where did he come from?" I asked. 

"Mexico, I guess, or from somewhere down there. His family has been 
coming up here for years to work on the truck farms, but this year when 
the sea.son ended they found a place to live in our district, and decided to 
stay so Manuel could get a good American education. He speaks just 
enough English to let me know he uants a biology book in Spanish. But 
where can I get one? And who do I get to help when he needs help with it? 
We don t have any Spanish speaking teachers in our school. Furthermore, 
if he's going to live here, he ought to learn English and the sooner he 
starts, the bcUer for him and for us. But where do I begin with him? I can't 
put him in with the first graders." 
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Fortunately for Manuel and his language arts teacher, Illinois has 
answcis to some of* the questions suddenly raised by bilingual bicultural 
children in schools which never expected to ha\e them and which aren't 
prepared for them when they do arrive. The Illinois Office of Education, 
through its Department of Urban and Bicultural Education, has estab- 
lished several Bilingual Education Service Centers throughout the state, 
one of which is located within twenty miles of ManuePs school. In short 
order, ManuePs teacher visited this center, obtained not only a seventh 
grade biology book in Spanish, but also much other information about 
where she can get materials not only in Spanish but in many other 
languages, for it is possible that some of the other 141 languages in Illinois 
may also appear in her school one of these days. These centers have 
materials for Grades K- 1 2, Adult and Vocational Education, and inservice 
programs for teachers. They publish curriculum materials guides which 
list materials available in several languages, with addresses of where these 
materials can be obtained. 

Manuel's teacher needs such a service center because, despite his trou- 
bles at school (u hich hav e improv eel now that he has some Spanish books), 
Manuel likes it here and he intends to stay. 



Where to Find Assistance 

There is help for the teacher who needs it. In addition to contacting 
state departments of public instruction for information about what a 
specific state is doing for bilingual bicultural education, and checking out 
the local resources described earlier in this article, a teacher can also join 
professional organizations such as rhbUL, the International Reading Asso- 
ciation, oi state and national bilingual bicultural groups. Memberships 
will provide opportunities to attend meetings where information is avail- 
able, and just talking and exchanging ideas with teachers who have similar 
situations to deal with can be helpful. Professional organizations also 
provide journals which advertise materials. Getting on the mailing lists of 
publisheis and suppliers of bilingual bicultural materials is a must. 



Sources Jar Bilingual Bicultural 
Materials and Infonnaiion 

English as a Second Language Program 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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James ALitis, Executive Secrciaiy 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Umguages 

School of Languages and Linguistics 

Georgetown University 

Washington, D.C, 20007 

National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Dr. Albar A. Pena, President 

National Association for Bilingual Education 

The University of Texas 

4242 Piedras Drive East 

San Antonio, Texas 78285 

A se.uch thiuugh the various education indices at an> public or univer- 
sity library will also reveal articles on bilingual bicultural education. 

No m.ittcr how w ell read or well \ ersed teachers may be in the problems 
of bilingual education, and no matter how warm or receptive they are to 
individual needs, there is still an urgent need to have qualified bilingual 
consultants available to teachers to help solve the immediate problem: 
*'How do I communicate with my student?" Professional organizations 
would do well to uige state departments of education and school boards to 
provide language consultants on a full-time b.isis in areas w here language 
sets up a roadblock to effective communication. 

In short, w hat today's teacher needs to do is supplement the courses she 
had when she was in college by updating her reading, listening, speaking, 
and writing skills in some language other than her native language. She 
needs ix^ do everything she c.m to integrate herself with the child who is 
learning English and its customs so that the day will come when both 
teacher and student discover that they have passed through inUgration 
and arrived at the point oiuleniifuation w here they can pray in each other's 
language. 
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What can the **unpreparcd" secondary teacher do about the 
reading and study skills of her pupils? With straightforward 
logic and simple language, Marker outlines highly practical 
procedures which the concerned teacher can apply in any 
classroom. 



A Classroom Reading Program 



W.John Marker 
University of Victoria 



Successful secondary developmental reading instruction must be cen- 
tered in the content area classroom where learning in the secondary 
curriculum takes place. Therefore, the question is, "Wh.it can the second- 
ary content area teacher do to improve reading in his classroom?" 

Despite the obvious need for teacher expertise in order to effect sue- 
cessful secondary reading instruction, the weakness of secondary 
teachers* preservice preparation in reading has become almost a cliche. 
During the 1960s, a number of studies pointed to this weakness (2, 4, 11, 
13), and the current scene appears to be no brighter. In 1973, Estes and 
Piercey (6) reported a survey of state certification agencies in the United 
States which showed that only nine states required preservice education in 
reading for the certification of secondary teachers. In the same year, 
Marker (8) reported that only 54 percent of Canadian teacher education 
institutions offering programs in secondary education provided courses 
in secondary developmental reading, and in only one institution was this 
course a program requirement. 

Given the present status of teacher preservice preparation for reading 
instruction, it is clear that if developmental reading is to be integrated with 
the teaching of content in the secondary grades, many teachers will have 
to teach reading with little or no preparation to do so. For this reason, it is 
not surprising to find a recent article entitled, "Becoming a Reading 
Teacher — On Short Notice" (5), in which the author describes the plight 
of the unprepared secondary content area teacher who finds himself 
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unexpcctcdl) confioiucd uilh ihc task of improving reading in his class- 
room. The question diciefore lx:come.s, what can the inadequately pie- 
pared secondary content area teacher do in order to meet the reading and 
study needs of his students? This paper is concerned with delineating a 
sequence of steps uhich the teacher can take, given the resources of the 
conventional teaching situation. These Meps can be implemented within 
the framework of a schuoluide developmental reading program, or 
within the classroom itself if a single te.icher or group of teachers w ishes to 
initiate reading instruction. 

Determining Skills 

The first step for the teacher is to determine the specific reading and 
stud) skills required by students for content learning. This must occur 
before instruction begins. Here the teacher tries to place himself in the 
p(;sition of his students, taking into account their previous content learn- 
ing, their general experiential backgrounds, and their expected level of 
content mastery. The teacher analy^es the content learning tasks which 
will confront his students and asks himself what specific re.uling and study 
skills his students will need in order to learn this content. By this exercise, 
the sequence of undei standings which students are expected to *uhieve 
will become cleai. And more important, the reading and study skills 
necessary to achieve these understandings and the appropriate sequence 
for teaching them will also become clear. 

Determining Status 

Once the teacher has established the leading and study skills necessary 
for successful student learning in his particular content ai ea, the next step 
is to determine the extent to which students possess these skills. 

Mar ksheffel (/ 0) has estimated that the range of i eading ability encoun- 
tered in the normal secondary content area classioom is between six and 
nine grade levels. To determine the range in his particular classroom, the 
teacher may resort to standardized group reading achievement tests. Two 
limitations are apparent in the use of these tests in the content area 
classroom. 1) the tests tend to place students at their frustration level in 
reading rather than at their instructional level (J, and 2) the tests give 
a ineasur e of general reading ability rather than specific reading ability in 
particular content material. Research has consistently shown that, to a 
considerable degree, reading achiev ement is specific to particular content 
mater ial, especially at higher levels of understanding (/, 9, 15). 

Because of these limitations, it is usually more appropriate to use 
teacher made informal group tests based on the actual content area 
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reading material used in the classroom. These tests can be designed to 
require students to demonstrate their level of proficiency in the perfor- 
mance of the specific reading and study skills which the teacher has 
determined to be necessary for content learning. The tests serve a diag- 
nostic function in that they can isolate particular strengths and weak- 
nesses in the skills which students will require for content learning. For 
example, a science teacher may determine that the learning demanded of 
students in a unit of his course requires the ability to understand data 
presented graphically. The obvious step to take before students read this 
material is to determine whether they can, in fact, read graphs success- 
fully. If they can, they are ready to undertake the content learning task; if 
they cannot, the teacher will know that instruction in graphs is required 
for his students to learn the content. 



Selecting Materials 

When student reading status has been assessed and particular skills 
deficiencies determined, the next step is togather reading materials which 
represent the range of reading abilities found in the classroom and which 
provide practice in particular areas of weakness. Since one textbook 
seldom meets all these needs, students will be better served if a wide 
variety of content reading material is provided. The teachers ultimate 
objective is to teach content, the textual material through which content is 
learned is the means to this end. 

In gathering material, the total resources of the school and the commu- 
nity can be exploited. Sources of alternate reading material containing 
information pertinent to the teacher's content area teaching objectives 
can include materials collected by other teachers, materials from the 
school library, chpped magazine and newspaper materials, supplemen- 
tal) texti, complementary material solicited from industry and commu- 
nity agencies, and class projects completed by students in previous years. 
Two leadahility formulas (7, 12) have been devised by which the teacher 
can quickly determine the geneial leading difficulty of these materials. 
No disservice will be done to .students if the teacher selects alternate 
mateiial to the textbook, provided such material contains information 
relevant to students* content learning. 

Classroom Organization 

When ituilent needs have been determined and appropriate materials 
have been gathcicd, the teachei nuist decide upon patterns of classroom 
organization to maxnni/e teaching effectiveness. The most obvious orga- 
nizational pattern is to group students in terms of their determined 
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reading lc\ els and io teach eoiiteiu iibing material w rillen ai ihe appropri- 
ate le\el uf leading dilTicult). Cei tainlv thib procedure ib an imprmemenl 
over ihe "one textbook for all students** approach, and in some cir- 
cumstances, this pattern of organization can be effectixe. But this ap- 
proach could free/e suidents at their existing reading lexels and prexent 
theii learning to i cad and stud) content matei iai at highei reading lex els. 
When used exclusixel), this approach can be as damaging to students' 
self-concepts and motixations as constand) expecting them to learn from 
reading material at theii fiustration lexel. Alternate organizational pat- 
terns should be exolxed xvhich, x\hile furthering students' content learn- 
ing, also |KM mit the teachei to dexelop student/ reading and suid> skills. 
Such alteinatixes can include specific needed skills dexelopment group- 
ing, interest giouping, social giouping, grouping foi lesearch projects, 
team grouping, and, occasionally , ai bitrar) hetei ogeneous grouping. It is 
impoi tant to leali/.e that these different patterns can operate in the same 
classioom oxei the same extended time period. On a da>-to-da> basis, the 
tcachei will implement the oiganizational pattern x\hich best accommo- 
dates the specific demands placed on students b) different content area 
reading learning situations. 

Evaluation 

The success of a classioom leading progiain x\ill be determined b) the 
degree to w hich students leai n content fi om i eading. This is a functional 
appioach to evaluation. The measuiement of student growth in reading 
and study skills x\ill be meaningless if done in isolation fiom the content 
area learning situations in x\hich these skills aie applied. Exaluation may 
employ leachei made tests such as were described for use in the initial 
detei minationof smdent reading status. But an experienced content area 
teacher has an additional tool at his disposal — direct obserxation. Very 
often, the most peiceptive assessments of student pi ogiesscan be made in 
this inannei. This informal, ongoing exalu.ition xvill be based on the 
day-to-day ohseixation of students' success with leading and leading 
I elated assignments. Thioughout this piocess. sUidents* initial reading 
status will be kept in mind as the base line fiom which pi ogress can be 
detei mined. Accoiding to me degree of success students demonstrate, 
subsequent assignments will be xai ied in difficulty and complexity. In this 
mannei, exaluation becomes integiated with teaching and e«ich piocess 
informs the other. 

A less direct method of ex aluating student achiexeinentin content area 
I eading is through pei foi mance on content area tests. To the extent that 
the content .uea leaiiiiiig measuied by these tests derixes fiom reading, 
the tests will ineasuie students* reailing achiexement as xvell as their 
cimtent aiea learning. This method will be paiticulaily lexealing when 
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Miiclciib' prc\iuus success iti cuiilciit *irca learning litis been inhibilecl b) 
reading cliniculties. In this context, it is unnecessar) to point out the 
absurditr^. of niettsiirnig students* master) of coiuent mateiial b) means of 
tests which demand a higher retiding level than students ha\e reached or 
than they ha\e beenjequired to use in the classioom learning situation. 
Here there is an ob\ious need foi the diffeiential e\aluation of content 
learning using tests adjusted to students* \arious reading levels. 



Conclusion 

Despite the continued lack of ade(|uate professional preparation of 
secondary teacheis in reading, there are steps which the secondary class- 
room content area teacher can take in order to improve the reading of his 
students. The steps outlined here provide onl) the most general 
guidelines to te.ichers in diffeient content are.is. Ultimately, the content 
area teacher is the leading expert and the person best able to determine 
the spcvjiali/ed reading and stud) skills necess.u ) for successful student 
learning in his aiea. Foi the general implementation of reading in die 
second.n ) grades, it is necessai ) for second.ir) te<ichers to overcome their 
traditional reluctance to teach the leading and stud) skills which pertain 
to learning in tlieii respective content areas. Over the years, there has 
Ixren a great deal of discussion concerning the need for comprehensive 
secondar) reading programs. While hopefull) awaiting broader pro- 
grams, a reasonable alternative is for ever) secondar) content area 
teacher to undertake his own classroom reading program. 
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Is ihc icachcr oi the book alone, unaided h) the leaciier, more 
nnportaiu in bringing about attitudinal change? The author 
iinestigated the |)osMbiht\ of inodiiung children's attitudes 
about foieign countries through leading alx>ut them without 
teacher intervention. Dispro\al of the h>|)othesis serves onl) to 
reinforce the vital role of the teacher in guiding children*s 
reading. 



Children's Reading and Attitude Change 



Eric A. Kimmel 

Indiana University at South Bend 



h \h often said that one of the ad\anlages a child gains by being a good 
reader is the uppurtunii) to dc\clu|) health) atliiudes toward membersof 
oihci racial, religious, and national groups. The assumption is thai by 
learnnig to identif) and sympathize with the literary characters he en- 
counters, a child uill be better able to resist whatever prejudices or 
unconscious intoler.inces infect his home, school, or community envi- 
ronment. As Perry (7) states: 

A human relanons program centered upon literary experiences has the 
potential for ilanf\ing uioial impeiati\es and expanding social conscious- 
ness as leaders explore the problems of racis n, poverty, and cultural 
isolation, 

A human relations progt am in\ol\es considerably more than handing a 
child a copy of 77ir Stwwy Day oi Stevie and expecting him to come back the 
next day w ith an ovei w helming lo\ c and concern for black children . I f it is 
to ha\e anv hope of success, such a program must provide children with 
the matuie guidance of competent and sincere parents, teachers, and 
librarians who can lead discussions based on issues raised by individual 
books and cause theii groups to confiont honesdy the prejudices which 
they might hold. 
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The Problem 



All this isicadil) aiKlcMbil) <itkiioulcclgccl»but ihcc|ucbtioiibtill remains 
as lo u liai role llic book aluiic pla)^ in ihc pi ix-ChS of aliiiudc change. MoM 
views cxprcbbccl on ihc subject arc usuall) \arialions of two diffcrcnl, 
llunigh noi ncccssaiih c\clusi\c, \ic\\ points. The first \ie\\ point main- 
tains that the Ixjok itself makes little difference, the significant factoi in 
promoting attitude change is the competence of the adult working with 
the children. Accijiding to this \icw, a gioup of children ;.ould concei\a- 
bl> impro\etlieii attitudes tow ard Jew sb) ieadingA/( //i A'^im//, assunung, 
of course, that the adult leadei used Hitlers ra\ings to show the group 
how a bigot cle\erl\ wea\es lathei con\incing arguments out of half- 
truths, niisconceptiijns, and ijutright lies. Under the leaders guidance, 
the children might piocccd to anal>/.e siniilai picjudices l)ing below the 
surface of their home oi comnumit) en\iionments. Concei\ably, such 
discussions as these might lesult in the ciiminatioii of many unfaii and 
unheaith) attitudes and, therefoie, it might be said that attitudes im- 
proved as a result of reading Mein Kamfjf. But it would be nonsense to 
claim that the lx)ok alone brought about the improvenienc. 

The second point uf view maintains that, no mattei how competent the 
leader, the success of a human relations program is closely linked to the 
(jualit) of liteiatuie used as a basis foi discussion. Books make a diffei- 
ence. The leadei is undeniabh impoitant, but so are the tools he uses. 
CarLsen (/ ) notes: 

Litcratuic.bv its \civ natuic. issclcctixcand suggests intcgiations. connec- 
tions, insights into cxpcrientc. and values which the uidiNnhMl lUight nut 
otherwise fuul fui Iiiiusclf. At its Ixjst. litciaturc confionis the leadoi with 
die basic eictnal pioblcins ofhuniaa beings, thus helping the individual to 
see hiiiLself as a pan of an ongoing history. 

It istpiitc reasonable tc; assume, theiefoie. that the amount of attitude 
change in a group leading Ftank \Un\lun\\ Duningu Stnei and being led 
by a modesti) competent leadei would exceed that of a second group 
reading and being led b> someone with the understanding and 
stature of the late Eleanor Rooseveh. 

In practice, of course, the best leadeis iiuaiiabi) ti) to obtain the best 
books when they attempt to biing about attitude ch.mge. However, the 
initial problem still remains. What is the role of the book in such a 
situation? At what point does the effecti\eness of the book end and the 
inlluence of peisonal inteiaction with a s)mpathetic adult leadei begin? 

Review of Literature 

.Mthough theie aie man> opinions, the amount of controlled research 
dealing with the role of books in the piocess of changing auitudes is 
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exiremcly spaise. To ilatc, the mosi noicworih) sludies in ihe field are 
those of Jackson Taurnn {10), Fisher (5), and Felinian (2). 

Jackson, Tauran, and Fisher used essentially the same model in their 
respective attempts to determine the effect of reading on children's at- 
titudes tou ard blacks (Jackson), Eskimos (Tauran), and American Indians 
(Fisher). All of these authors employed adulth to read to and sometimes 
discuss with the experimentc;! group stories favorable or unfavorable to 
the particular minority. To be specific: 

a. Jackson read a story fa\orable to blacks to an experimental group 
made up of uhite, southern junior high school students. The control 
group was not read to. 

b. Tauran did not make use of a contr(»l group. Favorable and unfavor- 
able stories in vohing Eskimos were read to two groups of third graders. 

c. Fishei woi ked with three groups of fifth graders. Six stories favorable 
to American Indians were read to the first group. In the second group, 
these stories were read and discussed. The third group acted as a control 
and did not heai, read, noi participate in any discussion involving 
Indians, 

As a result of the reading experiences, all three experimenters reported 
significant positi\e changes in attitude toward the minority group. 
Jackson, howe\er, was the only one to perform a post-posttest two weeks 
later. She found that the change in attitude had not been retained. 

Feltman & model was .somewhat different As part of a study examining 
the ability of books to change the attitudes of children toward specific 
occupations, she exposed an expciimental group of eighth grade girls to 
three books dealing with different occupations. The books were not 
discussed, noi was there any overt attempt on tne part of researcher or 
teachei to infiuence the girls\ittitudes toward the occupations. At the end 
of the study, Feltman reported that the experimental group showed 
statistically significant attitude changes toward the \ocations depicted in 
the books* 

But can books alone change the attitudes of children toward other 
people? The Jackson, Tauran, and Fisher studies all failed to meet this 
issue. In each case, an adult was actively in\ohed in the selection, reading, 
and discussion of the particular books and stories. It could easily be 
claimed that any apparent change ii; attitude was due to the influence of 
the adult rather than to any inherent (|uality in the book. The Feltman 
study separates tlit twu infiueiices fai more successfully , although it deals 
with attitudes towaid occupations lathci than toward racial, religious, or 
national groups. 
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Design of the Experiment 

The following experiment was cleMgnecl with the idea of applying 
Feltinan s mcxJel to the problem of determining what role books alone 
play in bringing about attitude change. 

The experiment sought to investigate twent)-two children's attitudes 
toward certain foreign countries. With the exception of one boy whose 
mother was Chilean, the children in this fifth grade classroom in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, had \ei> little firsthand information about or experience 
v.ith people from other lands. However, as informal conversations soon 
revealed, each of these twenty-two children held definite ideas about the 
"goodness" or *'badness'* of different nations. Could these attitudes be 
influenced hy reading? If wide and independent reading about a country 
could be shown to have caused children to regard that country more 
favorably, might not this be a clear case of books alone having influenced 
attitudes? 



Basic Requirements ^ ' 

The experiment, accordingly, had certain basic requirements. First, 
there was need for a test to gauge the attitudes of the children toward 
certain countries in a pre- and posttest situation and, if warranted, in a 
post-posttest situation as w ell, foi , if an) significant change in attitudes did 
appear between pre- and posttests, it would be essential to find out 
whether this change would continue for a reasonable period of dme. 
Second, the children needed an easily accessible, attractive, and interest- 
mg.selection of books dealing with the countriesinvolved. A method also 
had to be developed to record how the children made use of the books 
throughout the experiment. Finally, it was essential to have a special type 
of classroom in which to conduct the experiment. It would have to be a 
classro<^m wheie the particular countries in the study were not part of the 
yeafs cui liculuin. Even more important, it would have to be a classroom 
where the teachei encouraged thechildien to do a great deal of indepen- 
dent leading and piovided time for them to do so during the daily 
program. 

Assessing Initial Attitude 

The first step was to select seven countries familiar to the children to 
make up the Control and Experimental groups. The Experimental group 
would consist ufchildren who would read books about the seven selected 
countries, wlieicMS no hooks ui inateiials about the countries would be 
available in the classroom of the Control group. 
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The sc\cii uniiitiics selected were Russia, France, England, Israel, 
Japan, Holland, and Spain. ("I he Stniel Union, United Kingdom, and ihe 
Netherlands were referied to b) their more common names throughout 
the experiment to avoid confusinj^ children who might not be familiar 
with theii official designations.) A \ariant of the semantic differential test 
was used to rough I) gauge the degree of feeling a child had toward e*ich 
counlr). The children weic asked to align the seven countries between 
positive and negative extremes fur thirteen respective items. The coun- 
tries closest to the positive extieme were those tow aid which the children 
h*id positive feelings, vice vcisa foi the countries closest to the negative 
extreme. The country in the middle was regarded as neutral. The chil- 
dren were told that nt; count r) could be omitted, no country could be used 
twice, and none of the seven spaces between the two poles could be left 
blank. 

The test was scored as follows: 

a* Countiies assigned to the two positions closest to the negative pole 
weie legaidcd as negatively viewed and wei e <issigned a score of one point 
for each item. 

b. Countries assigned tc; the two positions closest to the positive pole 
were legarded as pixsitivel) viewed and given a score of three points per 
itenu 

c. Cuuntiies assigned t(; the three middle positions were regarded as 
neutrally viewed and given a score of two points per item. 

The total sc(Me foi a country viewed as positive on every item would be 
thirty-nine, with thiitecn as the score for any country consistently re- 
garded as negative. By ordering the fin.d scores, it was possible to see 
which countries out of the seven a child regarded most and least 
positively. 

After examining the results of the pretest, it was decided to have 
France, Israel, Spain, and Russia comprise the experimental countries. 
Fngland, Japan, and Holland would .serve <is control countries. The four 
expeiimeutal countries were specifically selected «is representative of a 
broad attitudinal spiead in which Fiance was regarded as positive, Russia 
as negative, and Israel and Spain as neutral to negative. In contrast, the 
control cinintries were intentionally weighted toward the positive side, 
Holl.md .md England being favoiably regarded while Japan was usually 
viewed as negative to neutral. 

Selection and Use of Materials 

A libiai y of b(^(;ks fi(jriiantl about the countries assigned to the experi- 
mental gi oup was introduced intc the classroom. The library consisted of 
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books on folktale collections, lra\cK pholograph), and ail, as well as 
piclure books icpicscnting selections fiom each of ihe four counlries. 
The lexis of ihese books weie in ihe oiiginal foreign languages. A l>pe- 
wriiien slip w ilh ihe English iranslalion was paslecl above ihe lexl on each 
pagesolhal a child reading one of iht books could enjo} ihe piclu res, lead 
ihe slor),and see whal ihe original lypogiaphv looked like. The children 
found ihis especiall) inieiesling in ihe case of ihe Ru.ssian and Hebrew 
books, which made use of different alphabeis. 

In addition, many of the stories were lecoided on casseue tapes in iheii 
original languages, along with folktales from the foui counlries lecorded 
in English. All these cassettes were displa\ed with the books on the 
reading table, with a tape recorder and listening earphones piovided so 
the children could make free use of them. 

A picture file and bulletin boaid display of piciuies clipped from past 
issues National Geugrapliu completed the dispKi). These pictures were 
allraclivel) mounted on colored paper and placed in folders according to 
country . The children could examine the pictures as often as they w ished. 

The intent go\erning the reading table and its display of books, tapes, 
and pictuies w.is not to teach specific facts about France, Russia, Spain, oi 
Israel, but to pio\ide a sympathetic \iew of their peoples and cultures. 

Classroom Controls 

Once the experiment was ready to begin, the lole of the teacher was 
cruciiil. The investigator was fortunate enough to ha\e the complete 
cooperation of the classroom teachei who pennitted the children to go to 
the reading table as often as they pleased, in many cases restructuring her 
assignments so that the less able children also had fiee time to make use of 
the books and mateiials. During the expeiiment, the teacher took great 
pains toa\oid influencing any chikPs attitude toward any of the countiies 
and avoided incoi potating the mateiials into a teaching unit, using them 
as a basis foi discussion, or making any significant comment about them. 
She merely pointed out the table to the class, bi iefly desci ibed its function, 
answeted technical (juestions, and made it cleai to the childien that they 
uei e fi ee to go to the nble .is often as they pleased to lead and examine *is 
many or as few of the books as they liked. 

The only requii einent of the children was that they complete a leading 
(|uestionnaire and place it in a special m<iilbox provided foi this puipose. 
A lecoiding centei was also provided foi the childien to lecoid theii 
reactions to the books, but this effort pi o\ed less successful. The pui poses 
of the recording centei and the reading i|Uestionnai!e weie to monitor 
the children's reading and to obtain their reactions to it. 

The study lan fiom the thlid week in Maich to the second week in June 
1972. At the end of Ma), a peisonal intei\iew was conducted with each of 
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the pciilicipaling tliilclicii, who were <iskecl lu cummeiU on ihe materials 
oil the I cacling table and to describe each ofthe seven countries originally 
identified. The posttest was administered two weeks later. 

Hypotheses 

The experiment hypothesized that children exposed for a period of 
tliiee months to a collection of books, tapes, and related materials from 
and tiboiU four countries woidd come to legard those coimtries more 
positively and assign them to the more positive positions on a posttest. 
Such changes in attitude, assuming they existed, would be relatively free 
of any overt adult influence. 

If the basic hypothesis of the experiment proved to be true, and if 
attitudes did change toward the foui countries about which the experi- 
mental group I ead, the following shifts could be expected to occur on the 
posttest: 

a. Assuming that all of the children read books fiom all ofthe experi- 
mental countries, attitudes toward Russia, France, Israel, and Spain 
would become more positive. 

b. Russia, Spain, and Israel, initi.dly negative or neutial on the pretest, 
would migrate toward the positive pole. 

c. France, positive on the pretest, would maintain a postive position, 
making a slight positive movement if any at all. 

d. Attitudes toward the othei countries (England, Japan, and Holland) 
might not change in the children's minds. Nevertheless, these countries 
would Ix' forced out of theii formei positive positions by the four coun- 
tries read about since the child i en would have had the most vivid and most 
recent contact with these countries. 

e. Holland and England, highly positive on the pretest, would be forced 
toward the negative pole. 

f. Japan, initially neutral, could be expected to hold its position or else 
make a slight negative movement. 

Findings 

Contiary to the hypothesis predicted, the posttest means for the ex- 
pel imental countries (Russia, France, Israel, and Spain) were not sig- 
nificantly highei than those foi the controUountiies (Holland, England, 
and Japan). N\) difference existed between pretest and posttest means 
other than that which could be attributed to chance. 

A median test also failed to leveal any difference in the groupingof the 
pretest and posttest scores around the combined score median for each 
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countr). Both distiibiitioiis appeared to be inosil) random, with the 
exception of England. I I()\ve\ei, as Faigland was not one of the experi- 
mental countries, this change coidd not be attributed to the books and 
materials on the reading table. 

r>Ievertheless, though the experiment failed to indicate a uni\ersall> 
positi\e trend for the four experimental countries, two interesting 
phenomena were detected. After adding the number of individual and 
group [xjsttest mo\es from pretest positions, France was shown to ha\e 
made a positive gain of 78 points. England, the onl) other country out of 
the seven to make an) substantial positive gain, increased by only 32 
points. This finding may suggest that reading can increase the intensity of 
existing positive attitudes, as France was the only countr) to be assigned a 
large numbei of [X)sitive positions on the pretest by the Experimental 
group. 

A second finding appeared when the indi\idual pretest and posttest 
responses foi Russia and Israel were examined. The responses of non- 
1 eadeis (childi en who had not read any books about eiUier countr)) and 
individuals indicating favorable inclinations toward either of the two 
countries on the pretest were eliminated from consideration. It was then 
found that Russia's and Israel's posttest assignments to the three most 
positive positions mcreased substantiall). Israel increased from nineteen 
to twent)-six, Russia, from fourteen to twent)-eiglit. This finding is in- 
teresting, but hardl) ovenvhelmingl) conclusive. Few of the individual 
gains were large. There were also a few individual decreases. Still, in the 
case of some individual childi en, there was at least a hint that some change 
in attitude towaid Russia and Isiael might have occurred which could 
possibl) be linked to reading books from and about those countries. 

Other than these tw o incidental results, the anal) sis of the data collected 
from the experiment provides no reason tu assume that the attitudes of 
the children in the Experimental group toward the countries changed to 
an) significant positive degree. There is no reason to assume that the 
books and related materials on the reading table had an) more than the 
.slightest effect on the children's attitudes. Though the) appeared to enjo) 
using the mateiials, theii basic attitudes towaid the four counti ies did not 
become moie positi\e and, although not one child in the group had e\cr 
had an) direct expeiience with an) of the seven countries involved in the 
experiment, it seems that definite positive and negative attitudes toward 
them had foimed long before the expeiiment began. Books alone were 
imable to influence these attitudes. 

Conclusion 

The fact that this expeiiment failed to substantiate its h)pothesis that 
exposure to books fiom and about a counti) will make the reader feel 
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more puMtive towaul that cuuiiti ) forces a reconsideralion of ihe com- 
mon l)elief that a childb ungukled reading can significantly affect and 
influence his attitudes. While tliere may ceitainl) be individual instances 
where one chikrs thinking is radically changed as the direct result of 
reading a particular book at a particular point in his life, the assumption 
that books alone can change children's auitudes and values according to 
predictable patterns appears to be highly tenuous — at least from the 
results of this study. 

Does this study, therefore, imply that the role of books is unimportant 
in bringing about attitude change? Fai from it. Books are important tools 
for bringing about greater understanding and empathy between indi- 
viduals and groups. But they are only tools; and, like tools, they are most 
effective in trained, experienced, and dedicated hands. If children are to 
get the most out of their reading, they need not only the tools but also the 
hands to guide them, 
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Larrick, author of diildi eii s books, views ilie pa|x;rback as an 
invaluable adjunct to the elementary reading program. She 
dies the recent histor)- of t lie paperback and argues 
convincingly that teacher training programs must model the 
use of paperbacks. 



The Paperback Bonanza 



Nancy Larrick 
Lehigh University 



In 1964, the New Jersey Department of Education made the first com- 
prehensive surve) of paperback use in elementary and high schools. Forty 
thousand paperbacks were allocated to fifty schools. The project directors 
sought answers to such questions as: 

1 . What effect do paperbacks have on the reading interests and skills 
of the students? 

2. To what extent are paperbacks adequate as compared with basal 
readers and early reading textbooks? 

3. Is a paperback collection more useful than an anthology? 

4. Will the availability of books increase teacher reading and teacher 
reference to additional books? 

5. Does a sizable stock of books in the classroom expand the range 
and scope of student reading? 

The results were an overwhelming endorsement of paperbacks for 
their appeal to children and for their effectiveness in the teaching of 
reading. More paperbacks in the schot^l library resulted in more library 
books being read. More paperbacks used for classroom reading instruc- 
tion led to greater progress in reading. Paperbacks sold in a school store 
increased quality and quantity of reading. 

Student response favored paperbacks; 68 percent said that paperbacks 
increased their interest in school work, especially reading. 
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The New Jersey vcpotl concluded that every elementary school class- 
room should have il!> own paperback collection, that schools should 
budget at least $2 per pupil for purchase of paperbacks, and that teachers 
and supervisors should exploit opportunities afforded by the large scale 
use of paperbacks. 

Shortly after the New Jersey survey, Daniel Fader began the now 
famous project in which he provided youngsters with what he called a 
"saturation" of newspapers, magazines, and paperback books. His report 
of the results. Hooked on Books, became a best selling paperback. Fader 
called the paixirback book **the biggest educational bargain since the 
mvention of the underpaid teacher." Today, the children's paperback is 
an even greater bargain when compared to the $5.95 price tag on virtually 
every hardcover bt^ok for children. 

The Aftermath 

Yet, ten years after the persuasive evidence from the New Jersey sur- 
vey, the only paperbacks in the overwhelming majority of elementary 
schools are those bought by the children through book clubs. Few paper- 
backs are being used for reading lessons or for projects in social studies 
and science; few school libraries circulate any significant quantity of 
pa|xjrbacks; few elementary sch(X)ls have a paperback bookstore for 
teachers and pupils. Only the very unusual school has a central purchas- 
ing procedure which encourages teachers to buy paperbacks in quantity. 

In high schools and colleges, however, paperbacks have almost re- 
placed the hardcover textbooks and anthologies in the humanities. In- 
stead of buying a S 1 2.50 anthology, a college student gets ten paperbacks 
.selected from a large list. But elenientary schools still cling to the teacher- 
proof textbook despite overwhelming evidence that no single textbook 
and its supporting supplements can possibly provide for the diversity of 
interests and abilities among today's children. Educational practice is ten 
years behind the findings of educational research. 

The situation is all the more ironic because, in the past ten years, there 
has been a veritable bonan/.a of paperbacks for preschool and elementary 
sch(K)l children. More than 4,000 titles for children are listed in the 1973 
Books in PrmL Seventy publishers now issue paperbacks for children; 
catalogs of children's paperbacks are published by wholesalers and dis- 
tributors, many offering discounts on classroom libraries. 

Until the mid-sixties. Scholastic was the major imprint on paperbacks 
for element.iry school children. Scholastic now sells to 420,000 classroom 
clubs with 12 million members who buy 60 million paperbacks a year. 
Another hustlei for the school child's dollar is the American Education 
Press, a Xerox subsidiary which has more than 200,000 classroom clubs. A 
third set of clubs is opciated by Young Readers Press, owned by Simon 
and Schuster, and Readers' Digest plans to launch a series of clubs. 
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New Needs — New Uses 



Allhough juvenile papei backs ai e more abundani ihan e\ er before, ii is 
not easy lo find and buy a ceriain liile. The Children's Book Council, 
which mainiains a reference library of all hardco\ er books brought out by 
its member publishers in the pabt thi ee years, makes no effort to maintain 
a complete file of paperbacks. There is no catalog of recommended 
paperbacks foi children, the \^\U'D<\nElemetitaty School Library Collection 
lists desirable hardco\er books, recordings, films, and filmstrips— but no 
paperbacks. 

A publisher cannot handle an order for a single copy of a low-priced 
book without losing money. It costs just as much to fill one 750 order a.s a 
$7.50 order and there goes the profit, which is only a few cents on a 
paperback. Bookstores which make $2 or more on a hardcover book 
cannot afford to stock a representative collection of paperbacks. 

Paperbacks require new buying habit,s and, generally, should not be 
oidered from the publisher but from the distributor, who is the middle- 
man bctw een publisher and consumer. One important kind of distributor 
is the joblxjr who specializes in the school market. The directory of 
paperback distributors gi\en in Paperback Books for Yotwg People, pub- 
lished by the Ameiican Library Association, will be helpful, although it is 
not all-inclusi\e. More sources can l>e found in the yellow pages of the 
telephone direcu>ry um\ci Book Dealers, Retail .im\ Book Dealers: Wholesale. 

Many paperbacks are beautiful lx)oks printed from the same plates as 
the original Caldecott and Newbery winnei-s. "But will they last?" ask 
those who still diink an expensive book must be a better buy in the long 
run. Since six to ten paperbacks can Ix? bought for the cost of one 
hardcover lx)ok, the question may seem superfluous. But the new glues 
used on paperb.icks may pro\e more durable than the sewing once con- 
sidered esseiiti.il for scluwl \olumes. And the paperbacks are used re- 
peatedly. A school libiarian in Illinois, who tallied circulation figures at 
the end of her new library's first \ ear, found that 40 percent of the titles 
were paperbacks and the.se books a\eraged twenty-five circulations. The 
cost of each ciiculation was two cents, based on 1967 book costs. 

But how about the cost of processing which ranges from 75^2 to S 1 .25? 
Smart librarians do not spend S 1 .25 to process a book costing 750. When 
librarians simpi) stamp the school library name, they find that the losses 
are not serious. 

The value of timeliness in the paj)erback must be weighed against the 
longe\ ity once considered almost saci ed in hardcoxcr books for children. 
In 1974, a papeiback issuedalxnit Hank Aaron's home run record stirred 
millions of readeis who would yaw n o\ei the timeless tale oi Andy and the 
Lion, The demands aroused by tele\ision and by disc jockeys are urgent; 
hardcover publishing is ttKJslow to meet them. Children prefer relevance 
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lo lifciiinc bintlinj»s. Bj the tcsi of rclc\ancc, ihc paperback rales far 
abine ihe hai dcoxei hook. Most chikli en wani ihe soflco\ er book lhai fits 
a blue jeans |X)cket. 

Those elementary schools which are using paperbacks have shown 
ingenuity in (lispla>ing and circulating them. Paix;rback bookstores arc 
sometimes set up in the school libiar\ ami, sometimes^ in the hallway or 
school cafeteria. Sch(x)ls selling paperbacks tend to incorporate them into 
the curriculum more fre(|uentl> than those schools without stores. 

Preservice Change 

E\en ihc \oungcst teachers just out of colleges of education seem to be 
unac(|uainted with the potential of the paperback bonanza. They were 
taught to use basal leadeis and theii supplements. The> had a course in 
children's liteiatuie. usuall> with a jumix) textbook and liuie or no men- 
tion of paperbacks. 

(Ion\iiKcd as I .im that we must mo\c from mass teaching to indi- 
\iduali/ation. I ha%c changed the methods in m> uni\ersit> classes for 
insei \icc teachcis and teacher intei ns. Instead of rel>ing on anthologies 
and textbooks, I *uu using paperbacks to teach literature and poctiy for 
elenicntar) school children. M) students read from 100 to 200 papci- 
backs in a semester anti bu) an a\eragc of 15 to 20 at the school bookstore. 
.M) classes aie bioken into small gioups which pursue such topics as the 
poetr) ororalliteiature,j)oetr> of thecit), poetry and music, black poetry, 
and poetr\ b) and about children. Scholastic lx>ok/and/rccord packets 
and the Weston Woods lxH)k/cassettcvfihnstrip packages arc frecjucntly 
used in our classes as well as with die children taught by my students. 

Teacher Response 

A second giade teacher, encouraged b) the theme-teaching concept, 
tried it with a unit about animals. She nudged her pupils into indi- 
viduali/ed reading of sonic trul) beautiful paperbacks. The classroom 
librai > included such infornuuioniil books as//(/iMr^ from iheSra, Songof ihc 
StrallmvK, The Old Cat (all Scribner), and Its Xesting Time and Bees and 
Heelines (laith (aowell). Thcic were stories of children and animals: Hi 
Cat! from Macmilhm, Hluberries for Sal from Viking, and My Friend Mac 
from Houghton Mifflin. Fantasies about animals included Where the Wild 
Things Are *md the Clifford books from Scholastic; Marcia Brown's The 
Three lidly Goats Gruff from Harcourt, and the Curious George books and 
Lyle and the Birthday Party from Houghton Mifflin. There w as poetry, too, 
w ith One Wide River from Scholastic, Prayers from the Ark from Viking, and 
Crukrtina Thukvt fiom Scribner. This samplingindicates the tremendous 
array of fine paperbacks available foi theme-teaching in elementary 
schools. 
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Iiiscrvicc tcachcKs suggest tli.il papci backs cuiulist.iucc all othei topics, 
and theii absence in nndeigiaduate teacbei tiaining classes is sbarpl) 
critici/.ed. One >oung and inMginati\e teacbei said, "I ne\ei saw lx)oks 
like ibese for )onng cbildrcn — and I just graduated lasi June." 

Teacbers uant support from adniinistiatixe and supcr\isory staff- 
support dial is seldom gi\en in an) discernible amount. One teacber 
commented. ' Tb.ey look down on paperbacks as suitable onl) foi enter- 
lainnieni, not for regular tcacbing. Now, I know lK»tter.'* 

rhese teacbei s are eager to experiment. Tbev ai e sold on tbe need for 
reacbing eacb indi\ idual and getting bim in\ol\ed in w bat appeals to bim. 
Tbey know tbej need multiple materials— more tb.m um possiblv be 
included in a single textlxxik and all its supplements — materials more 
limel) tban tbose Ixnind in buckiam. Fuitbei, tbe> want some sa) in tbe 
.selection of learning mateiialsso tbey can make tbe most of tbe uealtb of 
paperbacks now a\ailable for elementar\ scbool icadeii. Reading 
.specialists and .Scluiol adniinistiators who diink in tei ms of die future will 
beed these needs. 
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Kvcry icacher wlio (|iic.s»ion.s liow leading materials are 
prepared will find saiisfyiiig ansuers in S(|iiire*s Uiorough 
exaiuination of ptiblishers* cfloi ts to respond to pupil, leather, 
and sdiool neecls. 



How Publishers Develop Instructional Materials 

Jamn /?. Squire 
Ginn ami Com/mny 



Ihm do piiblislicrs cnsiiie ih.ii ihc reading maierial.s ilic> publish arc 
mabic.tiul uoikabic in ihccKi.s.sicH)n)r Tiadiiionaiiv, the) i:a\c iclied on 
jii.si alH)iu cveiv Rescarcli and Dc\clopnjeiu (hkv) icj»ource a\ailai)lc lo 
then), 

• Thev $clea.uuhoi.suiih praciicalclassrooni e\pcncnccaiul faniil- 
iaritv wiilj classroom upplicaiions of research. 

• "riiev engage experiented and successful uriicrs of liieraiure for 
cliildren. Imping dtai \hc wriier^ denionsiraied sensiiKiiies ui the 
iiuercsis of children will pro\i(le a reser\oir of insigb(5 useful in 
uTiiing or ch(X)sing seleciions for reading, 

• rhev rely on ihcjndgnteni .uul iusighus of professional reading 
ecluor.v— die large nujorii) of wIkhu have dc\oied dieir tareers lo 
leaching and education— and on die experienced and higld) (jual- 
iiled staffs in some publishing houses. 

• TIjey de{>cnd, in initiating neu prognnns, on the accumulated 
background of studies on pre\iousl) published prognuns— both 
on the programs that worked and those w hicb did not uork. 1 1 is no 
accident that the niajorit) of jniblisher^swhouercstrongin reading 
twenty years ago continue to Ik* strong today, 

• They build on small-scale experimental projects initiated by indi* 
\idual schools and .school systems, aiiempt>rig to make the inno\a* 
live dimensions of an isolated ex(>erin)ent usable by all teachers. 
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• The) ( all on piofcssioiMl .scholans and successful iCtichers to review 
manuscripts pi ioi to publication and, today esjxiciall) , they consult 
qualified vind sensiti\e educational leaders on problems of cultural 
pluralism and sexism in content and graphics. 

• They check the readability level, the concept density, and the 
interest le\el of particular manuscripts prior to publication, just as 
they check the content authenticity. 

• They ask selected groups of children to read and use materials 
prior to publication to obtain an indication of pupil response. 

• The) field teft esjx^cially critical materials prior to publication. 

All ofthe.se are fairl) traditional approaches which ha\e been used for 
man) )ears in man) different wa)s. All ha\e been custom <iril) applied in 
prepublication development of reading programs — not so s)stematic«illy 
*is the) might ha\e been but within the financial and logistical limitations 
imposed on publishers. Thus, it has not been uncommon for a major new 
progiam to ie(|uire six or eight )ears of conceptualizing, revising, «ind 
editing prior to publication. As a result, American schools have h«id 
instructional materials superior to those of an) other schools in the w orld. 
But also, <is a result of the timehig, the materials sometimes seem not tube 
immediately responsive to changing school conditions. 

Publishing Accountability 

Schools have long held educational publishers «iccoun table, both di- 
rectly and indirecti), for the (|U<ilit) of their products, particularl) for the 
multiyear elementar) school programs designed for teaching basic skills 
in reading. Est.iblished publishers, with highl) respected imprints, have 
long used ever) feasible r&d technique to enhance the qualit) of their 
products. 

Historic.ill), author and publisher accountabilit) h«ue varied inversely 
with the educ.itional level of publication. An advanced level college 
textb(X)k b) Ben Bloom or Nila Banton Smith has been regarded as 
Bloom^s or Smith*s book, regardless of who published it. The publisher's 
normal contribution consisted of little more than copyediting, design, and 
distribution. But multiple )ear elementar) reading programs, and to a 
lesser extent basic secondar) and introductor) college programs, h«ive 
been considered prim aril) the work of publishers — Scott, Foresman, 
Cinn, etc. — regardless of how distinguished the authorship may be. To 
install the program, the schools turn to the publisher for help and the 
publisher must respond. This is the way it has been and the way it 
continues to be, changing onl) with respect to the basic college courses 
where, increasingi), publisheis are demonstrating initiative in defining 
the need, conceptualizing a program to satisf) the need, and recruiting 
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.uilhors lo pi cpaie instructional nicitcrials. In no way does this diminish 
the contribution and creativity of authors who contribute significantly to 
the programs. It is essential however, to recognize the enormity of the 
efforts involved in creating and maintaining a complex and varied pro- 
gram of educational materials with the necessary supporting staff. 

Secondary school programs fall somewhere between the elementary 
and the advanced-level college models, depending on the nature and 
complexity of each program. A six-year mathematics program would be 
considered an Addison-VVesley or a Holt, while a single textbook on an 
aspect of American history would be considered an individual author's 
work. 

Because of the complexity qf the multiy ear programs, the instructional 
ramifications involved, and the size of the developmental staff (not un- 
commonly more than forty contributors), the publisher's contribution 
and investment are great. Indeed, in any single decade, few major pub- 
lishers can invent in more than one or two multiple-year major programs 
in a subject as vast as reading. Nor can schools afford to change their use 
of largei programs with the frequency they change individual titles. Once 
installed, laige progi ams involve a major commitment in our classrooms, 
and publishers are called upon lo provide needed inservice support 
activities. 

rhe.se conditions explain, in part, w hy school publishers approach such 
majoi investments cautiously, why they frequendy revise and update 
existing programs, why, even widi government-sponsored programs car- 
ry ing limited copy rights, publishers plan many years for new editions and 
services. Most progress in the creation of instructional materials occurs 
slowly and systematically over a period of time. 

Postpublication studies — the opportunities provided to improve pro- 
grams as a result of actu.il classroom use — have contributed to the success 
of this historical development model by plowing into revisions the 
changes and improvements that come as a result of reactions from 
teachers using the materials, by feedback to the publisher from classroom 
visits and interviews with students, by results from standardized tests 
mdicating the degree of success demonstrated by children using a pro- 
gram. Indeed, one reason why some 100 million Americans learned to 
read through the use of one of a small number of basal reading programs 
during the forties, fifties, and sixties was that the major programs were 
successively and thoroughly revised, based on studies of actual use. 
Twenty -five years ago, publishers created extensive manuals to provide at 
least basic instruction foi teachers who lacked the formal education in 
reading instruction that most of our teaching cadres have today. For 
...achers who sought independent program-related seat work, the pub- 
lishers created consumable workbooks, duplicating masters, and lan- 
guage g.unes and special experiences designed to reinforce basic learn- 
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ings. A major program in reading thus became a developing program, 
created initially with all of the resources publishers could command and 
then tried, tested, and revised as a result of actual use. 

All of these things have been done and are being dofne, in one way or 
another, by most of the major publishers engaged in developing and 
servicing instructional programs in reading. These traditional ap- 
proaches to development have served the profession reasonably well. 

Current Needs and Approaches 

The past decade has seen a movement toward more systematic devel- 
opment of materials on a more timely basis. Two factors influenced this 
movement: 1) the need for greater efficiency in meeting increased pub- 
lishing costs and small school budgets for instructional materials; and 
2) the impact of increased concern with instructional systems in reading, 
increased knowledge about the systematic development of programs, 
increased sensitivity to the learning outcomes of the pupils, and 
heightened need for quality content and effective use of the materials. 

Whereas the traditional development pattern usually began with the 
selection of a qualified team of authors and consultants who then worked 
with editors to conceptualize and write a successful program, the newer 
approaches begin with the identification of the learning need, the spec- 
ification of outcomes, and the overall design of a program to meet these 
needs — instruction, content, pedagogy. Well planned installation and 
training strategies are mandatory. Here, as in the schools, learning 
strategies begin to take precedence over teaching strategies. Frequendy, 
field testing, study of children, and school conditions may be required to 
satisfy these requirements. Authors often are not clearly identified until 
the overall strucUire of the program is in place and the authors' current 
roles are definitely specified. 

In the traditional development mode, a complete multiyear reading 
program might be written before any portion of the program is tried out 
in the classroom. Newer approaches involve the field try out of representa- 
tive modules or units and attempt to test the effectiveness of the approach 
to learning prior to its full development. 

The increasing modularization of programs facilitates this develop- 
ment and helps publishers respond more quickly to changing needs. A 
laminated work sheet, cassette tape, separate duplication master, 
filmstrip, or fiche can be revised more quickly than a 400-page book and 
with fewer inventory problems. 

In the traditional development mode, data accumulated from .field 
tryouts are often restricted to the recorded impressions of teachers, w hile 
the newer approaches stress factual clat<i on pupil performance and pupil 
attitudes. Clearly, if the quality of materials is to be judged by pupil 
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performance, then abceiiainiiig the naiure and achie\ement of these 
results lb critical. Special cxpei ti.se ib re(|uii ed to accomplish buch e\alua- 
tion. The addition of profesMonall) trained ps>chometriciansande\aliia- 
lion specialists to oin editorial di\isions has aided this assessment. 

In traditional development, it was assumed teacher behavior could not 
easily change (stress was placed on changing the content and on writing 
manuals and guides on how teacheis should utilize pupil materials within 
traditional modes of insti uction). An inci easing number of new programs 
stress field testing of teacher-training systems with each new program 
(i.e.. the teacher materials and approaches needed to assure successful 
program performance). It is also important to determine in advance the 
installation .services which publishers ma) need to suppi) to schools as well 
as the continued support lequiied for cffecli\e use of the materials in the 
schools. 

Developmental r^d in publishing, like Lin riculum development in the 
school, has nio\ed from almost ex(lusi\e concern with input (improve- 
ment of content and existing modes of instruction) to greater concern 
with output (pupil pcrfoimance) and specific fiictors that influence per- 
formance, the instructional s>stem, the teacher-training system, the 
methods of diagnosis and evaluation, and the methods for providing 
needed leachci suppoit. Application of si}ch systematic approaches has 
enabled publishers to question the piocesses used in piogiain develop- 
ment, and has forced publishers on the leading edge of research technol- 
ogy to pro\ide opportunities foi the teacher education needed to ensure 
that piograms will work. And this application places in teachers' hands, 
tools to facilitate the learning piocesses. In the process of deliberating 
such needs, publisheis begin to \iew insti uctioii as separate from content 
and to lecogni/e thatc(;ntent alone does not necessarily assure that pupils 
will learn to read. 

Not the least of the important developments in educational publishing 
has been the application of principles of systems management— the iden- 
tification of piograin objectives, the application of critical path schedul- 
ing, cmd the assignment of prog! am responsibility foi budgets, schedules, 
and (|uality to a single managei who is held accountable for the results 
thiough postpublication monitoiing and evaluation. Such systematic ap- 
proaches have enabled publishers to apply their resources more 
efficiently to the solution of educational problems and to respond more 
(|uickly to urgent school needs. 

Lducational publishers are limited, of course, in the resources they can 
commit to the impro\ ement of insti uctional materials. Giv en the present 
economic structure, investment in r.<d (together with all other editorial 
co.sts) tends to be lestiicted, by industrywide averages, to not more than 6 
percent of the revenue anticipated fiom any pioject. Thus, more im- 
provement can be accomplished with larger programs which generate 
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Lirger rcvciiiicb. F^icbciit data suggest that fium 15 percent tu 30 percent 
of the totril edituiial investment of school publishers is committed to 
prepublication tryouts, field tests, postpublication analyses, and other 
development activity associated with valid«uion, learning verification, and 
similar product improvement *ictivit). Because much of this investment 
must be made earl) in the development process, its economic impact is 
particularly significant. 



Continuing Cooperation between Publishers and Schools 

As these facts clearl) indicate, publishing rko clearl) stresses theD of 
development lather than the/? of research. Independent university cen- 
tered and fed ei. ill) supported reseaich effoi ts are basic to improving our 
instructional materials. For example, publishers lack the large scale re- 
sources needed to sustain field tests with thousands of children for tuo- oi 
three-year peiiods. Publishers need more basic studies into systems of 
instructional management designed to inciea.se the effectiveness and 
productivity uf institutions of learning — the kinds of feedback informa- 
tion on children's piogiess in reading which teachers and supervisors vv ill 
actually use. Those publishers curiently offering such management tools 
believe, from theii oun studies, that most teachers are seeking more 
information on the nature and pacing of pupil progress and that, given 
this information, they uill use it effectively. But we have mdjor questions 
*ibout hou and uhen such instructional information is most effectively 
supplied. Major research of this kind, involving cooperative action of the 
industry as well as researchers in univeisity and development centers, 
could eventually contiibute substantially to improving the effectiveness 
and workability of all insu uctional materials. 

This is not to say that publishers uill not continue to meet the needs of 
our schools and to redirect their oun development efforts. As long «is 90 
percent or more of all insti uctional materials used in the schools are those 
developed by the private sector (albeit influenced by author.s and consul- 
tants, by iesearch,aiKi by expiessed needs of the .schools), publishers must 
continue to provide effective inateiials and helpful support services. In 
seeking ways to improve the t|uality of their products, publishers uill 
caiefully sample the student population, identify prototype materials for 
piepublic<ition testing, and work closely uith schools in postpublication 
studies designed to improve subset|uent editions of their instructional 
programs. Publishers kiiou hou to do more than they are presendy doing. 
But to do much moic than is presently underway would substantially 
increa.se the oveiall cost of learning materials at a time uhen school 
budgets aiestiamed and when the peiceiitages allotted for instructional 
materials have been declining. 
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Conclusion 



This abbrev iated reixji t of cui i cut rkd cfToi Ij> of Anici ican publishers 
lo improve insiniciioii.U materials in reading can do Hide more ihan 
suggest that, viewed in historical perspective, the current concern for 
assuiance of 'learnei verification' oi ' progiam validation" (perhaps a 
more *iccuiaie term is "materials verificfition") is but an evolutionar) step 
ill the history of educational publishing. It is a step toward systematizing 
procedures foi reporting to schools w hat publishers have long attempted 
to do. But it is a step to which most school publishers are thoroughly 
committed. 

In 1973, the Association of American Publishers issued "Improving the 
Quality of Insti uctional Materials," a position statement which reads: 
^American publishers of matei iaLs foi the schools w ill continue to respond 
lo the educational priorities of the schools as they have for the past 150 
years. Out of this continuing partnership between publishers and schools 
will lome stiongei, more reliable, and more effective materials. The 
ultimate guai antee that publishers w ill continue to produce higher quality 
mateiials is the fact that educational publishing is highly competitive. 
E.xcellentc is lequired in product development in order to produce mate- 
lials that will be accepted by pi ofessionally trained educatois and used 
successf\iliy by students." 
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